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WHOLESALE MANSLAUGHTER. 
Tun numerous railway accidents during the last few 
weeks, commencing with the terrible one at Harrow, on 
Nov. 26, have presented in turn every varicty of casualty 
to which this mode of locomotion is liable ; and, on account 
of the appalling character and frequent recurrence of such 
disasters, the subject deserves to be treated with more than 
the scant share of attention usually bestowed on topics 
unhappily only too familiar to newspaper readers at a time 
when the public appetite for news is accustomed to receive 
daily stimulants of the most exciting nature, whereof battle, 
murder, and sudden death form the ordinary ingredients. 
Notwithstanding, however, the fascination inevitably exer- 
cised by the perusal of narratives fresh from the seat of war, 
and pgrtraying with the utmost vividness of which language 
is capable the frightful scenes witnessed day by day, we 
had almost said hour by hour, on the other side of the 
Channel, we deem it the imperative duty of journalists not 
to suffer public attention to be diverted by the contempla- 
tion of our neigubours’ calamities from undertaking the 
investigation which is undoubtedly called for by the occur- 
rence of such deplorable catastrophes at home. If the result 
of such inquiry should elicit the fact that mismanage- 
ment, habitual disregard of prescribed rules, or the defects 
inseparable from some particular system adopted advisedly, 
in opposition to another possessing greater merit, have con- 
tributed to bring about the fatal consequences above re- 
ferred to, which have entailed immediate death upon more 
than a score of hapless victims, and mutilation or life- 
long injury upon many others, not to mention the 


desolation and misery thereby brought to so many 
households, we may justly give vent to our indignation, 
and apply to those who are responsible for a state of things 
which can admit of such consequences the impassioned 
language of remonstrance—Quousgue tandem abutere patientia 
nostra ! 

By a curious coincidence, two of the worst accidents of 
the series were occasioned by the snapping of a link of a 
chain and the breaking of a wheel-tire respectively. But 
though, so far, there was a certain similarity in the cireum- 
stances of the two cases, arising from the peculiar properties 
of metal operating in accordance with laws more or less known 
to science, yet the latter (at Hatfield) differed from the former 
(at Harrow) inasmuch as it was ascribed to what is techni- 
cally termed by lawyers “the act of God,” the adoption of 
which form of expression has the effect of relieving the 
directors of the company from any criminal responsibility as 
regards the injured passengers, It was not stated at 
the inquest whether the carriage which broke down 
was provided with six or only, as scems probable, with four 
wheels. Should the latter prove to be the case, we are in- 
clined to think that the directors are at any rate morally 
culpable for neglecting an obvious method of meeting such 
a contingency. On the other hand, the directors of the 
London and North-Western Railway have furnished us with 
a practical demonstration of the accuracy of the proverbial 
formula for measuring the strength of a chain by its weakest 
link, since it seems indisputable that the fate of the unfor- 
tunate passengers by the Liverpool express who met with 
their untimely end at the Harrow station on that foggy 


evening in November must be ascribed primarily to the 
snapping of a single link in the coupling chain between two 
waggons of a goods-train. But, then, must not the 
system which allows the fate of a whole trainful of pas- 
sengers to depend on the strength or weakness of a 
single link be radically defective; and, if so, can such a 
system be tolerated? These are questions in which every- 
one of us is, we may truly say, ri’a//y interested, since tra- 
velling by railway has become practically, not a matter of 
choice, but of compulsion; and we do not hesitate to say 
that the rystem of railway management fs at fault, and calls 
loudly for amendment. 

But, though this question of safe conveyance is one of 
such extreme importance to each individual, there are pro- 
bably few persons, least of all among the number of daily 
passengers by railway, whom the thought of imminent peril 
disturbs even for a moment from the habitual composure 
with which they commence their journey, altogether un- 
conscious of the fate which may await them cre it be com- 
pleted. This indifference is partly, no doubt, the 
creature of habit, and partly, we admit—paradoxical 
as such an admission may at first sight appear—is 
happily to be attributed to the relatively small pro- 
portion of passengers out of any given number 
who have had the misfortune to be present on the occasion 
of very serious casualties, and have consequently been in- 
voluntary eyc-witnesses of the heartrending scenes which 
ensuc, I¢ requires no slight effort of the imagination to 
enable us to realise, in a manner sufficiently vivid, the effect 
presented to the eye of a spectator by a state of circumstances 
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involving the “complete wreck’? of a ponderous engine 
with its attendant train of heavily-laden carriages. Vague 
ideas of the nature of such a spectacle may now and again 
suggest themselves according to the fancy of the timid or 
speculative traveller, but the mind usually fails to form any- 
thing like an adequate conception of the enormous display 
of misdirected energy actually exhibited on the occasion of 
a really terrible “smash.” The expression “ Fatal Railway 
Collision’’ has indeed become disagreeably familiar to news- 
paper readers as an almost stereotyped item in their daily 
menu ; but to those who have been spared the horror of wit- 
nessing such a ghastly sight, it conveys, at the best, but a 
faint impression of its truly awful significance. We can 
hardly wish this immunity from a sense of danger to be 
replaced by an ever-present phantom of impending calamity ; 
but we feel persuaded that if the public could appreciate 
more vividly the nature of the risks to be encountered and 
the fearful fate in reserve in the event of such accidents us 
those at Hatfield and Harrow, not a moment would be lost 
and no pains would be spared in initiating the reforms 
necessary to reduce the danger incidental to this mode 
of locomotion, under the system now in vogue, to a 
minimum. 

It may be said that railway travelling must necessarily be 
attended with considerable danger, for the public desires to 
travel at high rates of speed; and this demand cannot be 
satisfied without incurring certain risk. The answer to 
this is, that though it may be true that a high rate of 
speed is incompatible with absolute safety, we are justly 
entitled to complain if this danger incidental to rapid loco- 
motion, which is, so to speak, uniform and appreciable, be 
aggravated in an extraordinary degree by a system which 
can only ensure safety under conditions which depend for 
their fulfilment upon the approximation to a degree of 
mathematical constancy which in practice is hardly ever 
attainable. We have already pointed out, in previous articles 
on the same subject, the direction which any effective reform 
in railway economy should take—namely, the complete 
isolation of goods from passenger traffic. We shall never 
rest satisfied until this radical and most important change 
is effected; for not until then can those elements of danger 
be eliminated from the system which are most constant in 
their operation because most liable to derangement. 

Other and scarcely less impoztant matters might be men- 
tioned, did space permit, which afford plenty of scope for 
reform; but we must content ourselves with suggesting that 
Legislative interference is needed to protect over-worked 
signalmen not less than over-tasked needlewomen, and that 
the Board of Trade might be as usefully employed in 
examining pointsmen and station-masters in their important 
duties as in ascertaining the capabilities of the masters and 
mates of merchant-ships. We commend these points to the 
careful consideration of our legislators, with the earnest 
hope that the year 1871 may witness the inauguration of a 
system more consonant with prudent and intelligent manage- 
ment, 


OPULENCE AND INDIGENCE. 


Some of us poor indigent sparrows of society have a good deal 
to suffer at this time of the year; and our sense of necessity is by 
no means relieved by the contemplation of those opulent ducks— 
and drakes, too, for that matter—who, in flaunting their well- 
feathered condition, do so with a serene, self-satisfied appre- 
ciation of ovr distress, as though it semehow made them warmer 
to observe how cold we look, and added a fresh zest to their rather 
too ample meals, and an extra softness to their furs and silken 
wraps, to note a threadbareness and a fluffiness in our more 
homely garments, even though we may put on as decent an 
appearance as possible during the holiday season. There was 
once a sort of goody pete intended for opulent children, which 
recounted #s a moral iesson the reflections that occurred to a 
weulthy duck who took her duckling for a walk in the neighbour- 
hood of Cavendish-square and other fashionable places, and drew 
pious but comfortable morals from the contemplation of the poor, 
especially of those who ‘begged from door to door;’’ and there 
are grown up ogeteate—-tak, sleek, shiny, full-feathered creatures, 
who carry out the same method with a vengeance. What are wo 
to do while the hard weather of our lives lasts? We, some of us, 
twitter about the big waddling boaster of fortune, waiting for 
such remnants as may come to us from the full platter, listening 
as a, as may be to the quacking of ‘‘me,’’ “my,” 
and “I;’’ and bearing the open pity or half-concealed con- 
tempt that makes us ready to fall on the pretender in 
a body, and peck that fat unwieldy carcass into discom- 
fort. Some of us, bold, ragged fellows, fly off and join the 
London sparrows, the Bohemians of the housetops, and pick 
up a living in ungenteel ways about the streets; others sit and 
philosophise, and wait for the bright spring weather, when worms 
are to be had for the seeking, and opulence itself cannot mono- 
polise all the plenty. When the sun brightens us, and we éan 
change our coats for something newer, we may forget for 
time that there isso much to harass and degrade in the super- 
ficial distinctions that we are all mean enough to make of such 
great account; but while the frost lasts—well, opulence is a very 
convenient neighbour. 


SS 


THE CONDITION OF THE REVENUE.—Cheap corn is producing its usual 
effect. The consumption of the country in the main, duty paying articles 
is increasing rapidly, and with it the public revenue, nless our pros- 
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perity is suddenly checked, the excess next April of the actual cover 
the Budget estimate wiil be very large. We shali see I , MOTE. 
plainly at the end of the year, when the reguiar come 
out; but the most valuable we secount, which Mr. Lowé wae the first 
to publish, shows our good fortune plainly. There was ho in the 
Excise in the last Budget, so it is safe to compare this year with inst, and 


we find the Excise, between April t and Dec. 17, 1870, was £14,914,000; 
corresponding period of last year, £14,281,000; increase, £633,004, or at the 
rate of nearly £1,000,000 per annum, Onstoma have been much 
altered by the diminution of the sugar duties, and cannot be usefully com- 
pared with last year; but they come in so regularly that it is tolerably 
safe to compare the actual yield with the propor te period of the 
Budget estimate. We have, therefore:—Actual yield of OCnstoms to 
date, £14,603,000; proportion of estimate to date, £14,024,000; in- 
crease, £579,000, or at the rate of £800,000 per annum. Taking, 
therefore, these two items together, {t is plain that we have now 
the best test of the material prosperity of the country—a rapidly augment- 
ing revenue, arising from the extended use of articles of general con- 
sumption, and also that Mr. Lowe will have much money to use in some 
new way next Aprii, though how much of it may be required for increased 
expenditure on the Army and on education we do not as yei know. It 
is an additional proof of our prosperity that the surplus for the year ending 
Sept. 30 last was £4,077,000, one fourth of which (£1,019,000) will be ap- 
plicable, in the quarter ending March 31, 1871, to the reduction of the 
National Debt.—Zconomist, 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


AE B.S 
FRANCE. 5 
The French Government at Bordeaux has published an appeal 
requesting all who are able to pay their taxes a year advance, 
and others to pay to the extent of their means. 


: icipali ’ 1 that the city asked for a) 
pee h ae St cael ine i | sincerity of the inquiry. One of these letters comprises a corporal 


German garrison, as stated in the official telegrams from 
Versailles. ee: . 

From Paris we learn that the population is grieved by the 
evacuation of Mont Avron, but in nowise moved by the bom rd- 
ment. It evinces an energetic resolution to resist to the last, and 
to take the offensive vigorously in order to break the enemy’s 
lines. The cold continuessevere. Perfect tranquillity prevails in 
Paris. The Prussian batteries have in two days thrown about 
12,000 projectiles. The French losses are fifteen killed and 200 
wounded, . . aM 

The committee of inquiry into the capitulations cf Strasbourg 
and Metz is formed. Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers is the pre- 
sident; and MM. Foltz, Grosben, de Martimprey, and Pourcet, 
generals of division, are members. 


SPAIN. 

King Amedeo arrived in Madrid at 1.45 p.m. on Monday, and 
immediately proceeded to the Church of Atocha, where the 
remains of Marshal Prim had been deposited. He then went to 
the Cortes, where the Regent delivered a apeem in the course of 
which he said that the task of the revolution was at an end, 
having succeeded in establishing a monarchy based upon demo- 
cratic institutions. The King took the oaths to the Constitution 
in a very firm voice, Senor Zorilla thén made a speech ; and, on 
leaving the Cortes, his Majesty proceeded to the Ministry of War, 
to pay a visit of condolence to the Duchess de Reuss, and after- 
wards rode to the palace, being on the road enthusiastically 
cheered by the vast crowd which thronged the streets. Complete 
tranquillity prevailed. The King has consulted Senores Canovas, 
Rios Rosas, Zorilla, Cruz, Rivero, and Olozaga respecting the 
constitution of the Ministry. The new Ministry will be probably 
constituted as follows: — Marshal Serrano, President of the 
Ministry and Minister of War; Senor Martos, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Senor Montero Rios, Minister of Justice; Senor 
Beranger, Minister of Marine; Senor Sagasta, Minister of the 
Interior; Senor Ulloa, Minister of Public Works; Senor Ayala, 
Minister. of the Colonies. 

ITALY. 


The King of Italy has 3 a sort of incognito visit to Rome: 
On reaching Rome his Majesty sent a letter for the Pope, an- 
nouncing his arrival. Colonel Spinola, the bearer of a letter to 
this effect, was very cordially received by Cardinal Antonelli. 
The Portuguese Minister at the Court of Rome paid a state visit to 
the King. 

Prince Doria Pamphili has accepted the mayoralty of Rome. 
There have been heavy inundations, causing the logs of several 
lives and much damage to property. 


HOLLAND. 

At the Hague there has been a reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
which is now composed as follows:—M. Thorbecke, Minister of 
the Interior; M. Guerricke, Foreign Affairs; M. Jolles, Justice; 
M. Vanbosse, Colonies; M. Blusse, Finance; M. Boons, War; 


M. Brock, Marine. 
GERMANY. 


The final ratifications of the treaties concluded between the 
North German Confederation and Baden and Hesse for the estab- 
lishment of a German Bund and the ratification of the treaty with 
Wurtemlerg for the entry of that State into this Confederation, 
as we!l as of the military conventions with Wurtemberg and 
Baden, were exchanged on the 30th ult, 

In a new note to Count Bernstorff, Count Bismarck declares 
that if Luxemburg behaves as badly during the siege of Longwy 
as it did during the siege of Thienville, a portion of the Grand 
Duchy will be occupied by German troops. 

Judgment has been passed upon the German bankers who sub- 
scribed to the French loan, The accused are sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, ranging from two years to three months. 


AUSTRIA. 

Ceunt Beust, in his reply, dated the 26th ult., to Count 
Bismarck's note of the 14th of the same month, acknowledges 
the ready recognition and friendly pigit with which Count 
Bismarck has alluded to the Treaty of Prague. Count Beust, 
however, deems it advisable not to enter into further particulars 
regarding the treaty, and considers that it is the interest of both 

arties to avoid discussion in this direction. - The Austrian 

hancellor is of opinion that it is not desirable at the present 
moment to make formal interpretations and material legal claims 
the subject of discussion. The views of Count Beust, on the con- 
trary, incline towards regarding the union of Germany under the 
leadership of Prussia as an act of historical significance and as a 
fact of paramount importance. He holds that the future mutual 
relations of Austria and Germany should shape themselves accord- 
ingly. ‘Taking this standpoint, Count Beust is already able to 
declare, in expectation of the furthercommunications notified by the 
PrussianGovernment, that among ali theinfiuential classes of Austria 
and Hungary s most sincere wish prevails to cultivate friendly 
relations with the new German State-Federation. Count Beust 
continues thus :—‘‘ At this moment especially, therefore, it is not 
poss yr justifiable confidence os in Mae? of the area e:% of 
such promising pi we look upon the opening up of this 
fruitful field, in Dich their existing identity of will amd action 
may become for beth States a pledge of enduring unity, and for 
Legs od a guarantee of lasting peace. Similar sentiments animate 
his Majesty the Emperor, by whom the exalting recollections 
which link his dynasty during a glorious history of centuries 
with the history of the German people will not be remembered 
otherwise than with the warmest in geys for that people's 
further national development, and with an earnest hope that in 
its new constitutional form it may find real guarantees for a 
happy future—a future full of blessings not only for its own wel- 
fare, but for that of the Imperial State related to it by so many 
ties.” 

Austria has determined henceforth to arrest and detain during 
the continuance of the war all French prisoners who have 
escaped from German fortresses, 


ROUMANIA. 

A new Ministry has been formed at Bucharest, and is composed 
as follows:—Prince John Ghika, President and Home Minister; 
M. Calimachi Katargin, Siren, 2eairs 5 M. Berevey, Public 
Works; M. Demetrius Sturza, Finance; M. Kariagdi, Justice; 
and M, Arion, War. 

The Roumanian m am tothe Powers chiefly complains 
that a strictly constitutional form of government should have been 
forced upon the country by the Paris Conference of 1856 at a 

when the low 5 and intellectual condition of the inha- 

itants renders it impossible to maintain order and quict simul- 
taneously with the existence of democraticinstitutions. The Porte 
| prercey against the Roumanian Government appealing to the 

‘owers instead of to the Sultan. 

RUSSIA. 

Fresh measures are being daily taken with a view to increase 

the efficiency of the Russian forces. The Council of State is dis- 

the peuseee - — salaries and pensions. Non- 
commissioned officers have been permitted to ride in carriages and 
to visit the theatres. i . 


TURKEY. 

The Levant Herald says that the Porte proposes a conference to 
abolish the Convention of 1841 closing the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus. The Roumanian incident is settled. Prince Charles has 
Sane notified to the Porte thet he will respect the Con- 
stitution, 
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GREECE. 
The British Minister at Athens has addressed a note to the 


| Greek Government expressing regret that the inquiry into 
| the late massacres should have resulted solely in the com- 


mittal of an Englishman, Mr. Noel, of all the accused persons of 
note. The British Minister alleges that the English lawyers were 
not cognisant of two letters addressed to the brigands and quoted 
in the indictment, and this circumstance throws a doubt on the 


who wrote it. The Minister for Foreign Affairs has replied that, 
as regards Mr. Noel, justice must take its course; and with 
respect to the corporal, incloses a report from the Public Prose- 
cutor, who maintains that he did communicate the letters in ques- 
tion to the English barristers. He adds that the letters being 
sealed did not constitute a crime, and that there is nothing to pre- 
vent proceedings being taken against him in accordance with the 
wishes of the British Minister. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
adopts the views of the Public Prosecutor. 


CUBA. 

General Valmaside assumed command of Cuba as Captain. 
General at noon on Dec. 13, at Havannah, there being appropriate 
ceremonies. The privateer Hornet, which recently sailed frou 
New York in the insurgent interest, is said to have succeeded in 
getting off without any violation of the neutrality laws. She 
carried no warlike stores or armament, having only coal on bourd. 
Her crew consisted of sixty men, and she cleared for Nassau and 
Aspinwall, Her armament has already been sent to one of those 
ports, where she will take it on board, 


SPEECH OF GAMBETTA. 

More than 40,000 persons—other accounts say 100,000 took 
part on Sunday in a demonstration which was made in front of 
the Prefecture at Bordeaux. Two addresses were presented to 
the members of the National Government; and, in reply, 
M. Gambetta made a speech from the balcony of the Prefecture, 
in the course of which he said :— 


In the face of this magnificent spectacle—in face of all the citizens 
assembled here te welcome the dawn of our success, which is due to the 
perreverance and tenacity of our efforts—I say that our saccess is well- 
merited for two reasons: firstly, because France has had faith in herself ; 
secondly, becanse, alone in the universe, France to-day representa justice 
and right. Yes, let it be for ever closed, if possible; let it be for ever 
effaced from our memory, this horrible }ear of 1870, which, while it hes 
witnessed the fall of the most deceitful and most corrupt of Goveramente, 
has also handed us over to the insolent fortunes of the foreigner. We murt 
not forget, citizens, that this reverse of fortune, against which we 
are battling to-day, is the very work 2f Bonapartist intrigues avroad, 
Let each one bear his share of responsibility to history. It was 
in this very town that the Man of December—the Man of Sedan— 
tue man who tried to gangrene France, uttered the memorable im- 
posture, ** The Empire is peace.” His reign, we must confess, had to be 
endured for our own expiation, for we are to blame for having so long seb 
mitted toit. Nothing just or unjust happens in history but what bears iis 
fruits. It is because we have submitted to this reign of twenty years that 
we must submit to-day to foreign invasion up to the walls of our glorious 
capital. And it is because all the sources of power and of grandeur were 
systematicaidy drained in this country ; it is because we bad lost that 1- 
trieving power, without which nothing can either endure or triumph in 
this world—namely, the idea of duty and of virtue—that it was thoug: t 
for & moment France was about to disappear. It was at this moment that 
the Republic, springing into life for the third time in our history, assumed 
the duty, the hunour, and the peril of saving France. It was on Sept. 4; 
the enemy was advancing by forced marches on Paris; our arsenals were 
emp*y, half our army captured ; our resources scattered and frittered aw ay 
en all side- ; a double Government —one captive, the other flying ; a Chamber 
whose past servility made it incapable of seizing the helm. Oh! on that 
day no one gainsaid the legitimacy of the Republic. It was later on, when 
the Republic had been brought to a state of sacred inviolability, when it 
became patent that the Republic had redeemed its promise of Sept. 4 to 
save the houour of the country, to organise the defence, to maintain order a 
when it was proved that, thanks to the Republic, France would not perisb, 
that she must triumph, that through her right would overcome brute 
force—it wa3 then that the adversaries of the Republic, to whom it nuw 
ensures quietude and security, began to contest its legitimsoy and 
question its origin. The Republic, devoted and linked to the defence aud 
the welfare ot the country, is irrevocably established. Is is immoita), 
Do not, however, confound tho Republic with the members of its 
Government who, by the force of events, have been temporarily lifted 
into power, Wuen they shall have fulfilled their task, which is to 
expel the foreigner, they will relinquish their power, and submit 
themselves to the judgment of their fellow-citizens. This task—this 
mission—which has to be wrought ont to the end, must be accom- 
plished at any price, to the entire exclusion of self-interest. What 
we must attain to under heart, penaities is, first, the safety aud the respect 
of the liberty of all—perfect liberty—liberty even so far as to submit to 
disparagement, to calumny, aud to abuse, Secondiy, respect on the partcf 
all, friends and digsentients, for right and the authority of Government, 
Speech must be as free as thought, and respected in ali its digressions up 
to that fatal limit where it would become a resolve and lead to acts, If 
this boundary is overstepped—and I here give expression to the Opinion of 
allithe members of the Goverument—you may rely on energetic repression, 
1 will not close without telling jou that the Government, having union for 
ite base, expresses, serves, and presumes to serve only public opinion, in 
opposition to those despotic Governments which have preceded us, and have 
only been guided by their dynastic love of power. I thank the patriotic pope 
lation of Bordeaux, as well ss the inbabitants of the neighbouring towns and 
country parts who are gathered here to-day, for the striking support whicy 
they afford te the Republican Government by this imposing manifestation 
on the first day of 1871. I thank them especially in the name of our dear 
besieged brethren, in the name of our heroic Paris, whore example sustaia 
us, aud guides and incites us to emulation, Ah! would they could be wit 
Lesses, those dear besieged ones, of ali the sympathy and seli-devotio: 
roused within us by their valour ; their faith in succers would be increare-i” 
if, indeed, any increase thereof be possible. We will transmit your goud 
wishes, citizens ; soon may we, perry $y way through the enemy's linc < 
convey thet vied voce, together with expression of the world’s admii i. 
tion, and of the profound end imperishable gratitude of France, Lu. 
live France! Long live the Republic! 8 


At the close of M. Gambetta’s address indescribable emotion 
was inanifested by the immense crowd that had assembled, aud 
rolonged shouts were heard of ‘ Vive la France!’’ « Vive 
Yaris !’’ Vive Gambetta!’’ “ Vive la République!” 


REPRESENTATION OF WEST NORFOLK.—lt seems a matter of some 
doubt wuether the local Liberals will contest the vacancy occasioned in iLe 
representation of West Norfolic by the elevation to the Peerage of the Lion, 
T. De Grey, in consequence of the death of his father, Lord Walsingbaus, 
The Hon. T, De Grey was first returned for Weet Norfolk in July, 1865 
when the numbers polled were :—Bagge (C.), 2710; De Grey (C.), 2611: 
Jones (L.), 2133 ; Gordon (L.), 2088. At the dissolution of November, 1suz’ 
Mr. De Grey was returned unopposed with Sir W. Bagge. res 

ADMIRALTY INVESTIGATIONS.—A Considerable amount of surprise har 
we are informed, been occa-ioned at Chatham and the other naval stations in 
consequence of instructions, received by telegraph from the Admirili\ 
directing that the whole of the stewards of the several vessels of warn’ 
harbour, as well as those belonging to the Royai Naval Barracks, were to 
be placed under arrest, and their books and other official documents tuk: 1 
povsession of. ‘This extreme measure has, we hear, given rise to  cun- 
siderable awount of conjecture, as since the persons concerned have be n 
in custody a number of officials from the Admiralty have been sent duwn 
for the purpcse of making private investigations of the books and Other 
official documents in the care of the persons under arrest, 


EXGLAND THREATSNED WITH INYASION,—At Orleans, as at Vc) - 
sailles, a rather favourite topic of conversation ts the invasion of Englans 
with its probabilities of success aud means of accomplishment. Let 1.0 
Englishmen imegine that the minds of Prussian strategists are altoyeti «cc 
taken up with the French or with warfare upon land. What will peoyio 
think at heme of ne less gigantic an idea than a bridge ef boats fic 
Calais to Dover, or thereabouts ; not, of course, as the means of a first lai «- 
ing, but to pass over the reiniorcements to a small army landed first, und 
protected by field works? ‘he Channel would thus be treated as a bus. 
river, and it is considered that an army, once across, could live uncon 
monly well by requisitions. Ammunition would be needed, it is trae; bus 
there is no fortified place te stop the direct march upon London—exuctiy 
four days. How would the farms and villages of Kent look if full of huge, 
por gake crsengped warriors in spiked helmets? What about filling every room 
with soldiers or wounded, turning villas into barracks and churches into 
stables? iow the Deutechers would swallow English beef and beer, giviny 
acknowledgments for the good things, to be repaid by the English Gover- 
ment after the war! How many field guus could be brought against them ? 
Prince Frederick Charles had wore than 400 during the battle of Orleau-. 
How wany breech-loader rifles are there to put in the hands of militia und 
volunteers ? All these questions are being put and answered by officers in 
the German # mies ; fur mau hes much ef the tiger in him, aad growe 
savage at the taste of bluod,— Correspondent of the * Zimes,” 


neg rene tee + 


THE SIEGE OF PARIB, 

Monr Avon, after a short bombardment, has been occupied by 
the Germans. The fort was, it seems, abandoned by the French 
on Thursday, the 29th ult. The guns were carried off, but 
ammunition and muskets were left behind, together with the 

ead. 

. It is announced from Versailles that the east front of Paris was 
so effectually bombarded on Tuesday that only Fort Nogent 
replied, and that feebly, to the German fire. | 

News from the interior of Paris to the evening of Friday | 
last states that the Mayors of the various arrondissements held a 
meeting, Which lasted eight hours, on the previous day. Certain | 
members of the Government were severely attacked, but | 
moderate views are said to have prevailed. A desire was 
expressed that the military operations should be carried 
on with all possible energy and activity. A correspondeut 
in Paris says that, owing to the intense severity of the 
weather, no fewer than fifty sentinels have been frozen to | 
death at the outposts, and that there are more than 1200 cases of 
severe frost-bite in the military hospitals, many of which cases 
are likely to prove fatal. The sufferings of the people are alvo 
very great. Typhoid fever is on the increase, especially among | 
the families from the suburbs, who are huddled together in close | 
rooms amid a stilling atmosphere that breeds pestilence. There | 
had been 172 deaths from bronchitis in the previous week, and 147 
from pneumonia, Fuel was running short. There was no coal, | 
und the supply of firewood was so small that it had been resolved 
to cut down all the trees in and about the city. But little other 
food was left than bread and horse-flesh. With all this there was 
not « murmur to be heard, The people submit,’’ a corre- 
spondent adds, ‘* to their hard fate, to cold and hunger, and long, 
dark nights, void of amusement, with a cheerfulness which is sub- 
lime. They make no complaints about their miseries, and accept | 
them with an unpretending fortitude which no people in the 
world could surpass.”’ 

A New-Year'’s reception was held by the King of Prussia at 
Versailles on the Ist inst. In the speech delivered on the occasion 
his Majesty, aiter referring to the great events that had been 
accomplished, said that important tasks had yet to be performed 
before a lasting aud honourable peace could be arrived at. After 
the reception there was a grand banquet. The King, in wel- 
coming the vew ycar, said he looked back on the past year with 
gratitude, and upon that then commencing with hope. He 
thanked the German Princes for the aid they had rendered him in 
carrying ou the war. In reply, the Grand Duke of Baden said 
the Princes regarded his Majesty as the supreme head of- the 
German empire. 

FRENCH VICTORY IN THE NORTH, 

Despatches from Lille announce that General Faidherbe fought 
a battle on Tuesday at Bapaume, which lasted from eight a.m, to 
six p.m. and resulted in a French victory. We learned on Wed- 
nesday that on the 2nd a single French brigade had driven the 
Prussians from several villages within a few miles of Bapaume, 
and taken them, so to speak, under Manteuffel’s very beard. We 
now learn that Faidherbe has gained a great and decided victory, 
as is proved, indeed, by the fact that he dates his despatc: on the 
4th from Avesnes les Bopanine, which is about a mile to the 
north-west of Bapaume, The General asserts that the losses of 
the Prussians were enormous, and those of the French serious. 
Bapaume and Behagnies, a few miles north of Bapaume, were 
entirely burnt. The fighting lasted from eight a.m, till six p.m., 
and the French drove the Prussians from ail their positions and 
all the villages. Wedo not learn whether the French resumed 
operations on the 4th; the fact of their having done so would be 
the most convincing proof of -the completeness of the v'ctory. 

At present we are ignorant of the French force, but conclude 
that, as on Dec. 23, it consisted of four divisions, amounting, all 
told, to 40,000 men. The Prussians had on the 23rd 24,000 men, 
according to the statement of a correspondent who has made the 
campaign with the lst Corps, and who asserts that the French 
had 70,000 men. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay estimates, from trust- 
worthy information, the Germans at 26,000 and the French at 
35,000. He asserts positively that the Prussians had 2000 killed 
and wounded, and the French about the same. The King, on the 
contrary, deliberately asserts that the Prussian loss was 706. 
Since the battle of Dec, 23 a cavalry division of the Guard, under 
Prince Albrecht, bas arrived from Paris; and Manteuffel has also 
been reinforced by an infantry division, under General von Senden, 
from St. Quentin. It is probable, also, that he has received further 
alditions beyond those mentioned. Wedonot know how mapy 
troops have been detached for the siege of Péronne; but if we 
estimate the strength of the Germans on the 3rd at 30,000 men, 
and that of the Freuch at 40,000, perhaps the calculation will not 
be very far out. 

A telegram from Versailles, dated Thursday, ten a.m., says :— 
**General Goeben has dispersed Faidherbe’s army. The 8th 
Cuirassiers charged and broke up two regiments.’’ But ‘ break- 
ig up two regiments ’’ can scarcely be held equivalent to * dis- 
persing’’ an army. ; 


PIGHTING IN NORMANDY. 


General Pattingeas arrived at Havre on the 29th ult., from 
Bordeaux, to assume the command of the troops. He was enthu- 
siastically received by the whole population, and in the speech he 
delivered he promised to conquer or die. The General lost no 
time in commencing operations, for we have various accounts*of a 
fight, last Saturday, in which the French claim to have had the 
advantage. General Manteuffel’s story, however, is that five 
battalions of the lst Division encountered near Rouen, on the 
left bank of the Seine, superior hostile forces, which had advanced 
from the district of Briare to Moulineaux and Grande Couronne. 
These forces (the General says) were partly dis; and y 
driven into the strong fortress of Robert le Diable, which was 
stormed by the German troops, The French lost numerous guns 


und about a hundred prisoners, including, apparently, the com- | 


manders of the Francs-Tireurs, 
GENERAL CHANZY’S MOVEMENTS, 


General Chanzy reports a French success on the Loir, last 
Saturday, by which an excellent position in front of Venddme 
was captured, as well as 200 prisoners. According to the German 
account of the same engagement, the French, though in superior 
nwnbers, were repulsed, and four guns taken from them, Chanzy’s 
army is said to have been largely reinforced, and he is reported 
to have made a forward movement, In the mean time his flying 
coluznns appear to be causing the Prussians considerable annoyance, 
In one encounter, we are told, the Prussians were pursued from 
Bazoche Gouet to Courtalin, leaving fifty-five dead on the tield, 
Both these places are on the road from Chateaudun to Montmirail. 
On Jan, 1, while the Prussian outposts at Longpréand St. Amand 
were being repulsed, a body of Algerian cavalry fought a brilliant 
skirmish on the St, Amand and La Chartre road in front of 
Laverdin. A Prussian picket was surprised at Lancé—probably 


| 


| them, killing 150. 


Danzé—on the Freteval and St. Calais road—and lost fifteen 
prisoners, a convoy, and fifteen men hors de combat. At Hesseau 
the French sharpshooters inflicted severe loss on the enemy, suf- 
fering pone themselves. Tor Hesseau we should probably read 
Huisseau, which is situated between St. Amand and Venddme, 
At Chanceaux a sharp affair seems to have taken place. A body 
of Francs-Tireurs were attacked, but yong their assailants, pur- 
suing them for about six miles, aud killing eighty or one hundred 
nen and seven horses. The French loss was three killed, six 
wounded, and two prisoners. 

From the Loire it is reported that the enemy occupies a long 
line from Blois through Venddme and La Loupe to Verneuil. The 
reserve is formed by troops occupying Orleans, Chateaudun, Char- 
tres, and Dreux. The total strength of the German troops under 


the Duke of Mecklenburg, without those under General yon der 
‘Tm, is estimated at 77,000. 


ae 
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MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS, 
A report from General Cremer 


tates that Nuits, in Burgundy 
- Ee A S 6 EA a td ay 

was only occupied by the enemy for a few hours in the night: 
that the German losses were “four times "’ that of the French: 
and that the enemy, rapidly retreating and leaving much materiel 
behind, was so de moralised that most of its prisouers escaped, and 
they were continually rejoining their corps. , 

On Monday a column of Germans, 
800 men, and advancin from Semur in the direction of Montlay, 
hey attacked on the outskirt of the wood of Saulieu and defeated 
wy peg epee g pore supported by a company of engineers 
a 1e Oriental Legion and the National Guards of Saulieu. | 
The enemy lost thirty killed, | 

I he Germans have evacuated Gray, after a severe engagement 
with the Vrancs-Tireurs of Bourras, 

Méazidres was occupied by the Germans on Monday. Two 
thousand prisoners, including ninety-eight officers, were captured, 
together with 106 guns and large stores of provisions. 

At Strasbourg, Nancy, and Chalons sigus of the active rein- 
forcement of the German armies are plentiful. The landwebr is 
‘‘ pouring into the conquered country ‘like a wiuter torrent.” 
Every station is full of German uniforms; every train is crowded 
with invaders, 


numbering from 700 to 


THE SINKING OF BRITISH SHIPS BY THE 
PRUSSIANS. 


Tuinty-NiINE.of the crews of the seven British ships sunk in 
the Seine by the Prussians have arrived in London. 
Mingay, mate of the Syiph, and the mate of the Alice, both of 
Sunderland, have made statements detailing the circumstances 
attending the seizure of their vessels. From their statements it 
would appear that a French gun-boat going up the Seine sighted 
a Prussian detachment advancing along the banks, and fired into 
This caused a certain commotion among the 
Prussians, and it was, no doubt, with a view to puta stop to the 
movements of the gun-boat in the river that the Prussians re- 
solved to sacrifice the British ships. The manner in which the 
Prussians took possession of the Sylph is described by Mr. Mingay 
as follows :— 

The Sylph was in the river, at Rouen, on Saturday, Dec. 24, 

when a detachment of about thirty or forty Prussian soldiers, 
headed by an officer, boarded her from a steam-tug, The Sylph 
had discharged her cargo of coals and was taking in ballast. The 
men had, unfortunately for themselves, as it ultimately turned 
out, been paid. The Prussian officer addressed Captain Ramsdale, 
the owner of the vessel, and the mate, ina mixture of French and 
English. Striking his band on the companion-ladder, he 
said, ‘‘Me must have your ship!’’ Captain Ramsdale, 
pointing to the flag, said, “You shall not have my 
ship; it is an English ship.’ The Prussian officer, whose 
men had at once Foggy to cut the ropes that tied her 
to her anchor, roared out, ‘*Me don't care if she is English, or 
French, or Dutch, or Norwegian ; me want her to couler her in the 
river. He repeated the French word cou/er (to sink) several times, 
and announced his intention to seize the brigantine, whether its 
captain would permit him or not. During this animated alterca- 
tion the utmost confusion prevailed on board, the soldiers proceed- 
ing to knock holes in the bottom of the vessel. The captain cried 
out, “If you want my ship, y me the £2000 she’s worth,”’ 
““Yes,"’ said the officer, ‘I will.”” He then produced a printed 
form, and, calling for pen and ink, pointed to a vacant place on 
it, and directed the captain to fill it in, which he did, The form 
seemed to be an order on the Prussian Government. During the 
time this paper was being filled up the sailors were trying to save 
what they could of clothes and mouey, but without much success, 
for in less than ten minutes from the boarding of the vessel the 
sailors were hurried over the sides into a boat and cut adrift. A 
good deal of their clothing was left on board. The officer stepped 
on to the tug, leaving some soldiers in charge of the Sylph. ‘These 
men hauled down the British flag (they had previously ordcred the 
captaimto do so, but he had refused), and they trampled on it and 
wiped their feet on it, making remarks as they did so in German. 
They then floated her down the river. They did not sink her im- 
mediately—in fact, not till the next morning—but, getting drunk 
on the ship’s stores, set her partially on fire, 

Though the captain had received a paper promising him £2000 
for his ship, the sailors had received no compensation for their 
losses. hen the t on shore at Rouen they reported them- 
selves to the Brit: 


rocured, and the men were dispatched en route for Dieppe. 


hen they got to Colbec, between twelve and one at night, they 
hi in the bitter cold, the snow lying thick on the 
und, by a body of Prussian soldiers, who ordered them to get 


were sto 


Mr. William | 


onsul, who went to the Prussian authorities 
and remonstrated. Through his exertions two omnibuses were 
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THE MINISTER OF WAR ON THE NATIONAL 


DEFENCES. 
Mr. CARDWELL addressed his constituents at Oxford on 
Monday. 


on! After regretting the loss of Mr. Bright’s services in an 
oficial capacity and enumerating the leading measures of the last 
Parliamentary Session, the right hon. gentleman came to the 
question of the national defence, upon which he said :— 

lf I do not fat'gue you I will in a few sentences, I trust, satisfy you that 
we have not disbanded more than 20,000 of our ex; crienced soldiers, that 
we have not had difficulty in raising recruits, that we have not been negli» 
gent in respect of our field artillery, that we are distributing small-arme 
with great rapidity, and that we have got quite as much powder as the 
circumstances require. What we did with regard to the reduction of our 
force was this—when we came into office we thought that a much larger 
portion of our battalions and batteries ought to be at home and w much 
smaller portion in the colonies than was then the case ; and for this reason, 


| that it was not just to you that you should be paying fcr the defence of the 


colonies when they are, perhaps, better able to pay for themselves. We 
| thoug tit was not just to the colonies to paralyse their efforts by giving 
them that which they could do better for themselves—that by withdrawing 
| your troops we should be developing the resources of the colonists; and we 
| also thought that by having a larger number of regiments and batteries at 

home you would have a ready means of extending your force whenever 

circumstances might require by adding men to the batteries and the 
| regiments you possess. Well, gentlemen, if we are not to have a much 
| larger force at home than our predecessors thought necessary, it 
| must be manifest that those battalions must have fewer men 
than before, or else these objects could not have been obtained. Now, when 
you are told that we disbanded more than 20,000 of our best soldiers, I say 
that we did not disband a single regiment or battery that would b» ser- 
viceable for the defence of this country or for the advantage of her name 
| and honour upon the continent of Europe. The fact was that we dis- 
banded negro troops who were serving on the West Coast of Africa, and we 
were enabled to dispense with other colonial troops—excel ent treops, no 
doubt, but not, in our opinion, troops for whom it was right that you 
should Lecalled on to provide. With regard to other troops, we diminished 
the numbers, certainly, in the battalions I have mentioned to the lowest 
point; but we did it by perting with those with whom, for various reasons, 
1t was thought advitable to part. And my opinion is that we improved the 
tone of the Army, and that, while it was not less numerous than before, it 
never was more efficient. But you are told we have had difficulty in obtain- 
ing recruits. It happens that just before these events we had determined 
to do what I bad always been told it was not possible to do, and that was, 
to recruit without bounty. Now, recruiting without bounty is of the 
greatest possible importence to the moral well-being of tke Ary. 
Bounty, I am afraid, was almost always spent in protiigacy, and was 
found to be the worst inducement to @ young recruit entering into 
an honourable and glorious service. We substituted for it au improved 
prospect of good-conduct pay. Immediately on this came the 
necessity for an additional 20,000 men. We are told we have failed in 
obtaining them ; but the Inspector-General of Recruiting tells me that in 
the period which has elapsed since then he has enlisted more than 20,010 
recruits ; snd he en mea good character of those who have been enlisted. 
Tu saying this I do not say that more than 20,000 have been added to the 
numbers of the Army, because there is always a great drain requiring to be 
made good; but 1 do say that recruiting without bounty is going on 
briskly—and if not quite without precedent it is almost so, considering 
that bounty has been abolished. With regard to the questionof field-guns, 
we ure making a very considerable addition to our'field-artillery, and are 
preparing what we believe to be an improved field-gun ; and I believe this 
very week we shall begin to issue guns at the rate of a battery a week for 
horee artillery. I expect immediately to follow with the issue to the field- 
artillery of a gun that will be known as the most powerful field-gun in 
Evrope. I understand that the Oxford volunteers have not yet received 
their breech-loading rifles. That depends on the place they occupy cn the 
roll. I understood that, during the time everything was profoundly quiet, 
the volunteers preferred to wait for the new arm—the Martini-Henry ; but 
when there was a pressure for the issue of the snider we exerted ourselves 
to give it to them ; and the result was that on Nov. 1 we began to issue 
them at 1000 a day—so that by April! they will have about 150,000 
of them. We now come to powder. Now, don’t let anybody 
throw dust in your eyes about that. It is true that for the last 
few years we have produced less powder than we have consumed, and in my 
opinion we have been right in this. Powder is not like wine; it does not 
improve by keeping. Weave in store enough for the average consump- 
tion of several years to come, but there are changes taking place in ammuni- 
tion and which materially affect the question of powder, and this 
applies especially to the kind of powder recently introduced for heavy 
guns. Three improvements have been made in powder for heavy guns 
during the time I have held office. Only in May last a particular kind, 
called “ pebble” powder, was approved, and we immediately ret to work to 
adapt our machinery for the use of pebble powder, and are most desirous of 
getting all the best pebble powder we can get at a fair price as rapidly as 
possible, and have not gone on increasing our store of old and antiquated 
powder; apd I think you will agree we should have been bad stewards of 
your interests ifwe had. The measures which are to provide for the de- 
fence of the country and the organisation of the army and the reserve are 
measures which it is the duty of her Majesty’s Government to propose to 
Parliament, aud which Parliament, no doubt, will wirely determine. It is 
the intention of the Government to fulfil that duty to the best of their 
ability, 

After remarking that we ought to have nothing to do with par- 

simony, and that the word panic ought not to be known in the 
English vocabulary, Mr, Cardwell said :— 

I shall only pursue the subject further to say that your arrangements 


cannot be made by a blind adherence to the example of any foreign country ; 
they must be made with due consideration for your circumstances, cha- 


- . racter, and ition. A great country like Prussia, with an extended 

own. Presenting the points of their bayonets, and rudely | frontier and a powsstal neighbour, may maintain a gigantic army. A great 
vociferating, they directed the sailors to undo their bundles. The | country like the United States of America, holding a high place in the scale 
mate distinctly affirms that the Prussians took not only the men’s | of nations but separated from Europe by the broad Atlantic, may be satisfied 
tobacco, but partof their clothing and even their money; he him- | with an army and navy very small indeed in comparison with ours. We 


self was robbed of several pounds’ worth of clothes as well as his | ave a foreign service greater than that of any country in the world. We 


wages, ‘The other men were likewise pillaged. One unfortunate 
sailor, while being compelled to lower down some luggage from 
the top of the vehicle for the Prussians to overhaul, slipped, and 
falling to the ground, got concussion of the brain. He had to be 
l-ft behind at Colbec. Ultimately big! were allowed to resume 
their journey. When they arrived at Dieppe, the Consul and the 
English Chaplain received them very kindly, and gave them ls, 
each to buy their dinners with at Newhaven. Having been de- 
prived by the Prussians of nearly everything they possessed, the 

oor men had nothing to eat from the time they arrived at New- 
torn until their arrival in London. Thus they lost not only their 
employment, but all their wages and their clothes. 

‘he mate of the Alice—which is one of the six ships sunk on 
Dec, 21—states that the vessels were seized in the most peremptory 
manner, and the crews put ashore, where they had to remain 
exposed to the bitter cold and to the rain, which wetted them 
through, eleven or twelve hours. These vessels were sunk at once, 
but, as they were not suflicient to block the passage of the river 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Prussians, the Sylph was sub- 
sequently seized, and after her the Paragon. 

When the crews arrived in London, they went to the Home 
Office, and were sent thence to the office of the Registrar-General 
of Seamen. Most of them, being married men, were anxious to 
get to their families: but Mr. Mayo sent an officer with them to 


| the Sailors’ Home, where they were requested to stay, pending the 


action of the Government. An order has been given permitting 
the men to leave the Sailors’ Home, a circumstance that seems to 
imply that the affair is not likely to have serious consequences. 
Indeed, we are assured that explanations have already been de- 
manded and received. A despatch reciting the facts as already 
known, and requiring explanation, was sent to Versailles, on the 
29th ult,, and an expression of grief and regret at the misfortune 
was received from Count Bismarck, on Monday, with a promise 
that full inquiry should be at once made, and compensation 
granted to the sufferers if it was found to be deserved. 


NaRROW ESCAPE FROM PREMATURE INTERMENT.—A circumstance 
showing the danger of basty interment occurred at Salford Cemetery, Eccles 
New-road, on Saturday afte:noon, A few days ago a man died at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and on Saturday morning his child, an infant said to be about 
six weeks old, was eeized with a fit of convulsions, and apparently expired. 
A medical certificate of death was procured, and the body of the child, 
having been placed in the same coffin with that of its father, was taken to 
the Salford Cemetery for interment in the Roman Catholic portion of the 
ground. On reaching the cemetery, to the astonishment of all, a faint cry 
was heard to proceed from the coflin, which was opened, and the child found 
to be alive. A messenger was sent to the house of the Rev. Mr. Walker, at 
the cemetery gate, for brandy, but Mre, Walker, fearing that spirits would 
choke the child, caused it to be brought to the house. She then promptly 
applied restoratory measures, and the child recovered. It wus afterwards 
taken to Salford Dispensary, but, we regret to add, died on Sunday night.— 


| Manchester Brammer, 


have an instlar po. ition; we have European relations, and our arrange- 
ments must be considered upon our own basis and with a view to what is 
nece: for the maintenance of our own interests and our own honour. 
Such I trust they will be; but when every preparation has been made the 
great resource of this country will ever be in the knowledge acquired by 
every foreign Power how great are our resources and how high the spirit 
of the power that can command them. Our history justifies us in apply- 
ing to ourselves the words of Lord Macaulay: — 

The Romans in Rome's quarrels spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life, in the brave days of old, 

Then none were tor a party, then all were for the State, 

Then the great man helped the poor, and the poor man loved the great. 


And foreign nations know well that the same would be the case now with us, 


A RHINOCEROS AND THE Ick,— Mr, Frank Buckland writes to Land 
and Water an account of a “strange ice accident” to the rhinoceros at the 
Zoological Gardens on the 28th ult. The animal had been turned out that 
morning as usual into the paddock behind the elephant-house, while the 
dens were being cleaned. The snow had fallen thickly during the night, 
so that the pond was not to be distinguished from the ground. The 
rhinoceros, not seeing the pond, put her forefeet on the ice, which imme- 
diately gave way, and in she went, head over heels, with @ crash. The 
keepers ran for Mr. Bartlett, the resident superintendent. When he came, 
in a few minutes, he found the poor rhinoceros in great danger of drowning, 
as she was floundering about among great sheets of ice, under which she 
had probably been kept down till her great strength enabled her to break up 
the whole mass. Here, then, was a most awkward accident, under unex- 
pected and novel circumstances. Mr. Bartlett, with his usual courage, 
quickness, and readiness of resource, was quite equal to the 
occasion. He immediately let the water off the pond by knocking away a 
| large plug which he has thoughtfully fixed instead of a tap, which is liable 
to get out of order, In the mean time, the poor rhinoceros was in great 
davger of drowning, as the pond is %ft. deep; so, while the water was 
running off, Mr. Bartlett, losing no time, sent for all the available keepers 
and @ long aud strong rope; barrow-loads of gravel were at the same time 
strewed on the sloping sides of the pond to give the exhausted animal a 
foothold. The rope was then tossed round the haunches of the rhinoceros, 
like the kicking-strap of a horse in harness, and twenty-six men, one half at 
one end of the rope and the other half at the other, pulled bard on the 
rhinoceros ; so that in her struggles to get up the bank she would not only 
be supported, but pulled forcibly forwards, After much bauling on the part 
of the men and much planging on the slippery bank of the pond, the rhinoceros 
was at last londed on terra firma, The salvors of this valuable living property 
had then to look out for themselves. Mr. Bartlett had anticipated thie, for 
he had leit the sliding gate of the inclosure open just wide enough to let 
out one man at a time, but not a rhinoceros. An absurd acene then ensued ; 
everybody rushed to the gate, but the first of the fugitives from the 
rbinoceros—naturally stout, and possibly stouter at Christmas-time than 
usual— jammed fast in the open gate, so that the other twenty-five men 
were in the paddock with the rhinoceros. ‘The poor frightened and half- 
frozen beast luckily behaved very wel; she did not rush after the men, but 
stood still, pricked her ears and snorted, giving the keepers time to get out 
as fast as they could, and how they could, through the ingenious ‘* man- 
hole,”’ or guard in the railing, made in case of emergencies. Neither the 
rbinoceros nor the men received the slightest injury. Shortly after the 
accident Mr. Buckland saw the rhinoceros munching ber breakfast as if 
nothing had happened. ‘he rhinoceros was the big female ; she is about 
10 ft. Gin. long and about 5 ft. high at the shoulder, and she weighs, at « 
guess, between tliree and four tuts, ‘Lhe ioe was in, thick, 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 

Sax what wo may about the great English holiday, we can 
never divest it of the characteristics that make it a representative 
season. Abolish plum-pudding and substitute sea-moss farine or 
revalenta arabica for roast beef; let soufilets take the place of 
mince-pies, and chocolate bonbons suffice for the non-appearance 
of snap-dragon; read a chapter of John Stuart Mill, instead of 
singing a catch, and attend the lectures for ‘‘ Psychological 
Ladies,” when the season reminds you of blindman’s buff; listen 
to a treatise on the electoral use of the ballot-box when the tables 
are set for “*Pope Joan;’’ argue the rights of women to the 
neglect of ee order up ‘‘ the unfermented wines”’ 
that are derived acidulous chemicals, instead of hot-spiced 
elder or mulled claret; call out for a treatise on calisthenics when- 
ever there is a tend towards aromp; exclude cakes and ale, 
and let no be hot i’ the mouth, except it be infused into a 
black draught, and yet there shall be some tender memories that 
the advent of Christmas and the dawn of the new year will 
awaken, some yearning after absent friends, some recollections 
of joys that cannot be for ever lost, some thrill not altogether 
ghostly, as we feel the touch of vanished hands, and listen to the 
low tones of voices that are still, with a sudden impulse to cherish 
with greater intensity of love those that are yet with us in the 
flesh, and wait in a mutual hope of the great reunion that the 
Christian festival iteelf prefigures. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


WATCHING AT SEA, AND THINKING OF ONE AT HOME. 


So closely has this anniversary season come to be identified with 
tender hopes and thoughts ef loving greeting that the Christmas 
and New-Year’s Days become a clasp with which to unite the 
holy necklace of the year. In England they stand out from the 
other three hundred and sixty-three as the gold-bordered fasten- 
ing that unites the rest like a row of beads— beads of emeraid, 
topaz, ruby, opal—representing the rosary of our year’s life; its 
successes, triumphs, hopes, faiths, loves, are all reflected in this 
wonderful crystal show stone, whose inmost core reflects a thou- 
sand facets with all their fleeting hues, and holds a ray from each. 

It is not for those who have out of our mortal sight for 
whom we watch and wait. Their memory hallows the feast, and, 
except in cases of recent bereavement, makes its joy no less. Our 
hearts rest in hope for them, but they;go out anxiously in thoughts 
for the absent. A shade comes over the light of the gleaming fire, 
the sheen of the glass and silver that deck the table is dimmed, 
the sounds of mirth fall low, the laugh passes into a half-wistful 
sigh, as the teast “‘ To those who are far away!” is spoken. Like 
the passage in the Morning Service praying for travellers by land 
and sea, the response is murmured ; and loving lips touch the edge 
of the glass as though the feast had become sacramental. That 
hidden thought that had all along been lying deep in the 
hearts of father, mother, lover, wife, brother, . 
wells upwards, forcing tears with it; and the burden 
grows lighter by being shared—the secret, which is no secret, 


becomes less torturing. With so many watching eyes aml 
outstretched hands, surely the wanderer will return and the 
vacant place not remain empty forevermore. This yearning after 
the absent begins before the very morning of the day iteels, 
Sitting there beside the hearth, bad gg wife looks up from that 
tiny sleeping face that lies imbedded in the soft pillow of the litt'e 
cradle, and sees amidst the sprays and wreaths with which she has 
decked the chimney the image of him who fills her thoughts with 
memories that seem 80 long past, yet so short # year ago. As ahe 
turns the slender gold circlet on the finger her life seems all con- 
centrated on those two—the little half-conscious creature just 
stirring out ef sleep, and him for whom she waits and prays. 
at story combined out of living realities by the imagination of 
the author can have such vital power as novel chapter in 
her life, absorbing all the pages that have fe before in the 
deep meaning of a mother’s love, a wife’s sacrifice ? what 
ible future to be developed in the later of the book can 
guile those straining eyes which would fain see far away and 
meet the ship that comes upon its trackless path, bearing such 
precious freight to that still fireside ? 

Ah! on that vessel’s deck another heart is full; other loving 
fancies — the waiting figure and praying for the loved 
onesathome, The soft winds sighing through the rigging, the 
clear stars rushing out in the dark blue sky, the very gleam and 
ripple of the sea, suggest thoughts of that cosy, domestic nook. 
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The great Christian festival just passed suggests them, too; and 
as the home ward-bound voyager gazes into those spangled depths 
of night, and remembers the star of Bethlehem and the singing 
of the angels, he whispers a —_ for that babe that he longs 
to see, for whom, as for all who are born into the world, the 
cradie in the manger is a hope and a sign for ever, even as it is for 
the heavenly host who celebrated the first Christmas that dawned, 
@ new era for mankind, 


THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 

A LerteR hag just been received from Cadiz which summarises 
the accounts obtained from most of the observers connected with 
the Government ecli expedition. The gentlemen forming that 
body, on their arriva! at Cadiz, spent the evening of the 13th and 
the whole of the 14th in fixing on the most favourable sites for 
observation, They finally chose as their central observatory the 
vineyard of San Antonio, very conveniently situated some nine 
miles nearly due north of the Royal Observatory of San Fernando. 
The large house attached to the property was most generous) 
placed at their entire d by Senor Matheu, of Cadiz, and it 
afforded every accommo‘4ation, both for instruments and observers, 
Tho position of San Antonlo was accurately determined by 
Captain Toynbee, who found it to be lat. 36 deg. 37 min. 13 sec. 
N., long. 24 deg. 45 min, W. of Greenwich. When the prelimi- 
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ome observations had been made, the instruments examined and 
| finally adjusted by Mr. W. Ladd, and the course of observations 
each was to attempt agreed upon, thirteen of the observers 
were distributed, The rest remained at San Antonio, The weather, 
which, report says, is usually very fine in the south-west of Spain 
at that season of the year, was exceptionally bad after their 
arrival, the only fine day being the 2ist. The observers were, 
therefore, spread out as much as possible, in hopes of not fail- 
ing altogether on account of bad weather. The results justi- 
fied their anticipations, The fine weather of the 2lst lasted 
but a day, and at two a.m. of the 220d the clouds and rain 
| returned. A break only came some 48 sec, after first contact, 
when a distinct notch was observed on the solar disc. This break 
was only @ change from thick cloud to thin Cir.-S. ; but they were 
enabled to observe the time of contact of the limb of the moon 
with several of the more remarkable solar spots. In the north 
the sky was partially clear, but in the south no part of the 
heavens was free from cloud. A very striking change of light on 
the landscape was noticed when little more than three fourths of 
the solar disc was covered, and a chill was felt by all. The ther- 
mometer, observed ~ Captain Toynbee, fell 3deg. Fah. from the 


commencement to ty, and rose 1‘7 deg. before tho end 
of the eclipse. The barometer was ig rapid all the time of 
the eclipse, and also afi at the rate of 0°04 inch an hour. 


The wind was west by north, true. During totality it lulled, but 


freshened afterwards, with very heavy rain. The moment of 
totality approached, and no chance remained of even & momentary 
break in the thin Cir.-S. that enveloped the sun and obscured 
most of the southern heavens. As the crescent became thinner, 
the cusps were observed first to be drawn out a length of several 
minutes and then blunted; the well-known Baily’s beads were 
formed, and the corona burst forth more than 20sec, before 
totality. Viewed through o telescope of very moderate dimen- 
sions, the spectacle was grand; but the Cir.-S. clouds de- 
stroyed almost all the grandeur of the effect for the naked 
eye. The brightest part of the corona ap to the 
unassisted eye to be scarcely more than one tenth of 
the sun’s diameter, fading rapidly when one fifth, but 
being still clearly visible at seven eighths, Some observed two 
curved rays, but the general appearance was that of a diffuse 
light interrupted in four places distinctly, and in a fifth faintly, 
by dark intervals, The corona was white, and rendered faint by 
the clouds. The darkness was never sufficient to it sketch- 
ing with comfort without the aid ofalamp. Venus alone was 
visible. Totality ended by the formation of Baily’s beads, and 
the corona was visible to the naked eye fifteen or seconds 
after totality. Tho corona was seen for 2 min, 50sec., totality 
lasting less than 2min. 10sec. The clouds cbscuring sun 
appear to have almost destroyed all chance of detecting any except 
atmospheric polarisation, The observativns with the spectroscope 


: 
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wore also greatly interfered with by the Cir.-S., and the best in- 
straneut was rendered entirely useless, Shortly after totality 
the clouds thickened still more, and nothing further could be 
observed. The view of the eclipse obtained near Arcas is described 
as very magnificent; a sketch was made there by Mr. Warrington 
Smyth. At the American station near Xeres there was a break 
in the clouds which lasted somewhat more than half of totality. 
But Lord Lindsay's party was the most favoured in Spain, having 
seen the sun through a rent in the clouds for five minutes, and 
this time embracing the whole of totality. 
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BRITISH CHARITY. 

We are not aware that the late Mr. Buckle went into 
the “laws” which regulate the giving or the disposal of 
charitable contributions, 
number of murders and robberies; in the number of mis- 
directed letters that go through the Post Office; the pro- 


portions of boys and girls that are born; and in other | 
matters, we have been often told. But, though we have a | 
good deal of statistical information concerning our Charities, 


we doubt if we have any of the kind which would serve the | 
, Carlyle here, as elsewhere, disagrees with Providence, is 


unlucky for Mr. Carlyle; but we do not imagine that 


purposes of Mr. Buckle or any other student of civilisation. 
There are, of course, many reasons why people may not 
always give when they are asked. Only fools give to the 
frozen-out gardener, or the poor man who has got no work 
to do-o-o, or the wretched-locking woman with the catlike 
eyes and the furtive manner, who carries a half-naked baby 
in the snow while she intones a hymn in melancholy frag- 
ments to all and sundry. Again, only fools give to those 
speculators on Christmas sentiment who roam about 
the streets in the snow or the slush at this time 
of the year and howl out Christmas 
edification of the faithful and the enrichment 
their own pockets. True, this class of “charitable” fools 


at Christmas, in order that her parents might send her 
“ trolloping ’’ about the thoroughfares to sing, so large is the 
sun to be “bagged” at certain times on the strength of 
popular sentiment. Again, it is intelligible enough that 
shrewd people should have been unwilling to drop money 
into those exposed-looking boxes that until lately 
were seen about the streets with inscriptions calling 
upon you to remember the sick and wounded in the 
war. We once saw two of the collecting-boys engaged in a 
playful free fight; each fell down, and each dropped his 
money-box. At all events, to drop money into a casual box, 
guarded solely by a little boy whom you never saw before in 
all your life, was a risky sort of thing to do. 

But what risk can there be in dropping contributions into 
the boxes of the stations of the Royal Humane Society? 
Surely none ; and yet the amount of the contributions this 
year at one of these stations almost suggests the motto of 
the society—Lateat scintillula forsan. Ona certain day this 
Christmas, the “very little spark’’ which “lurked” in the 
receptacle amounted to sixpence; on another, to ninepence- 
halfpenny ; the number of the skaters being counted by tens 
of thousands. 

How is this? Does it really carry any reflection upon 
British charity or British gratitude? We hope and believe 
not. What, then, is the explanation? It strikes us that 
the little side-box in many a church and chapel or at many 
a hospital would tell, and has, in fact, often told, a similar 
story. And the reason is, not that the average Briton 
is unwilling to give, but that he is slow to 
roused to action, aud likes to be specific and direct in his 
beneficence. Send round the velvet bag at the offertory on 
Sunday, or hold the plate at the door, and you get money 
enough, because the solicitation is direct and appropriately 


timed. But the man who passes by, say the box that is out- | 
| attainments to the requirements of any military organisation upon officers 


side the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s-inn-road, is perhaps 
in a hurry—at all events, he is not thinking about hospitals— 
and the appeal made by the box is not direct enough to 
rouse his sympathies. So, when Jones goes to the park 
to skate, he does go to skate; and all the boxes in the 
world will not make him think much of anything else but 
skating. Wedo not advise the discontinuance of the boxes— 
even ninepence is worth having; but, if the society is in 
want of funds, it will only get them by direct appeals made 
at fixed times and in a pointed manner. Perhaps, one of 
the most successfully-worked charities in the world is the 
Royal Life-Boat Institution, and everybody must have been 
struck with its admirably-organised appeals for the help 
that seems never to fail. We are satisfied, in any case, that 
the rule for soliciting “charitable’’ subscriptions is this— 
have a fixed time, a fixed place, a distinct understanding, 
and a direct form of solicitation, 


| Corn 
That there is an average in the | 


hymns for the | 
of | 


| from the Surveyor-General of the Ordnan 


be | 


PATRIOTISM AND POETRY. 


Tw a published letter Mr. Carlyle reiterates what neither | 


his years nor his great achievements need prevent our term- 
ing his silly, as well as hackneyed, blunder about verse. 
Briefly, it comes to this—that, while there is so much stern 
work to be done in the world, nobody ought to make rhymes. 
When Troy is taken, your Homer may sing ; but during the 
siege his musie is an impertinence, 

As a few people may possibly think there is something 
in this trash, it may claim just a word of refutation : more 
it does not deserve. 

First, as to the more abstract side of the question. That 
no person should sing who has not a natural vocation for 
singing is a truism. But since there are persons who are, by 
grace of God, born singers—i.e., born capable of speuk- 
ing best in verse—we may safely infer that we need such 
help as pocts can give; and that they, on the other hand, 
are fully entitled and may even be dovnd to use their speeial 
gifts in their own way. Mr. Carlyle is in error in supposing 
that verse is one whit more artificial than prose. It is a 
demonstrated psychological iaw that rhythmic expression is 
a necessity of strong emotion—a necessity exhibited in the 
rockings of the body in grief and in other ways, up to. the 
delight in poetry amd music. 

Turning to plain fact, we find it goes dead against Mr. 
Carlyle. It was a countryman of his who said that he cared 
little who made the laws if he might make the songs. 
Byron’s poetry was a mighty political and social force. 


' Hood's “Song of the Shirt’? was the keynote of most 


important movements of our own day. Ebenezer Elliott did 
no small share of the work that ended in the repeal of the 
Laws. What does Mr. Carlyle think of ‘The 
German's Fatherland,” “The Marscillaise,”” and the sea- 
songs of Dibdin? Burns, we know, he thinks might have 
been better employed than in writing his poems. But we 
dare to call this whim of Mr. Carlyle’s one piece more of his 
tyrannical conceit, which would like to put down “ most 
things ;’’ and we assert that Burns, in his singing robes, 
did the work Providence designed he shou/d do. ‘That Mr. 


Providence contemplates accommodating itself to his 


peculiarities. 


THE STORE OF BREECHLOADERS. 
Mr. CAxpws iy has requested the 7imes to publish the fol- 
lowing letter, which completely ey 70) a statement so oftep and 
so confidently made as to obtain at last undeserved credence :— 


r Jan. 8, 1871. 
My dear Gladstone,--In theeTimes of this morning I see the follow 


passage, which is stated to be containcd in an address to you from some of “ 


on, constituents, now in course of signature, ‘* Because your War Minister, 
©, Cardwell, had the audacity to state in the House of Commons that he 
had in store 300,000 breechloading rifles, a statement which he must 
(officially) have known contained the grossest misstatement of facts ever 


: i _.. | attempted to be foisted on the Honse of Commons,” 
is rather numerous, and we have known a servant-girl with | 


“a woice” to be withdrawn from a thoroughly good situation 
| believe there are 20,000 stand of breechloeders in store ready to arm our 


As this is not anonymous, though I do not jet know by whom it fs 
signed, I think it right to call your attention to what teok place. 

On Aug. 1 Sir John Hay stated in the House of Commons :—“ I do not 
regulars, militia, and volunteers.’ I had before me on the table a paper 
, in which it was stated that 
there were 300,000 in etore, and I made thafstatement in reply. 

The next day Sir John Pakington again refe:red to the subject :—‘* Was 
he, then, to understand that the regular Army, including the regiment re- 
ferred to in Scotland, was supplied with breechlonders; that the militia 
were, to a certain, supplied; and that, over and above this, there were 
300,000 of these arms in store.” I answered, ‘‘ Yes.” Sir John Pakington 
was “extremely glad to hear it, and he was glad that he had been the 
means of bringing out a statement upon a matter that had not previously 
been properly understood;” and I made the fellowing statement :-- 
** Perhaps the best plan would be for my right hon. friend te move for a 
return of the number of breechloaders ip storo-a return which I would 
gladly give, and that would furnish the information with minute accu- 
racy.” I said, “T had repeatedly stated that I was informed by those who 
were responsible to me for the custody of the breechloading weapons that, 
in round numbers, the number of breechloaders in store at that moment 
was 300,000,” 

Sir John Pakington expressed himself “ perfectly satisfied, and had no 
desire to move for any return on the subject.” 

A return was moved for by Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, on Aug. 8, and the 
answer to it was as follows : 

IN STORE, 
Snider rifles and carbines :— 


At home stations on Ang. 8, 1870 ee 281,240 


At foreign stations, including Inia, by the late-t accounts 53,039 
Total number of Snider armsin store .. ve 284,279 

Carbines and muskets of other descriptions :— 
At home stations oo ee ae ee «> 16,500 
At foreign stations .. ae ee oe ee 144 
300,923 


It thus appears that the statement I made was literally true, and that I 
was Careful not to state more than I knew, 

The grounds on which the statement of the Surveyor-General to me was 
made are shown in the return of which Tinclose a copy. Yours truly, 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. EDWARD CARDWELL. 


EDUCATION OF UNITED STATES OFFICERS.—The United States Secre™ 
tary of War reports that during the past year fifty-eight cadets of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point have graduated and been appointed Second 
Lieutenants in the army; seventeen have been discharged for marked 


deficiency in conduct or studies; six have resigned, one has deserted, and | 


four have diced, New cadets to the number of sixty-five have been admitted, 
and the corps at present numbers 228 members, divided, for purposes of 
study and scientific instruction, into four classes ; and organised, for mili- 
tary instruction, duty, and discipline, into a battalion officered from among 
themselves, The Secretary states that within the next four years some 
200 educated officers can be supplied to the army, eqhal in professional 


of their grade. Gratifying reports of the welfare and progress of the 
academy are presented both by the inspector and the ,board of visitors. 


| Hopes are entertained that the increasing labours of the corps of engineers, 


in connection with the internal and foreign commerce of the country, 


' and the necessity of employing civil engineers, will induce a repeal 


of the present law prohibiting appointments and promotions in 
the corps, and thns restore to the cadets an incentive to exer- 
tion, of which they have lately been deprived. The Secretary adds 
that a personal visit to West Point, in June last, afforded satisfactory evi- 
dence of the high state of discipline and the comprehensive judgment 
which characterises the management of the Academy. A thorough inspec- 
tion disclosed some defects, and exhibited some matters of detail in which 
changes were desirable; but its well-earned character asa military school 
is fully sustained, The Secretary of the Navy reports that the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis continues to be a subject of great interest and 
satisfaction to all who are interested in the service. The mental and phy- 
sical development produced under the system there pursued is of great 
value, and its bexefits are felt in every department of the service. The 
Board of Visitors have made recommendations, in which the department 
concurs, in regard to the increase of age at the time of admission, and the 


establishment of a swimming-school, The Secretary remarks that this | 


institution is intended as a school of discipline for an exact and difficult 
service, as well as of mental instruction andimprovement. In this view the 
enforcement of regulations which to the un{nformed may seem strict be- 
comes necessary to maintain the standard of the school and accomplish the 
ends for which it was established, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN has fixed Wednesday, March 29, as the day on which she 
proposes to open the Royal Albert Hall at Kensington. 

TuE Most REY. Dr. CYRIL B, BENNI, Archbishop of Mosul (the ancient 
Nineveh), is now in Loncon. He is engaged in making collections to aid 
in establishing schools and rebuilding churches for the Roman Catholics of 
the Syrian rite in his diocese, 

SIR WILLIAM MANSFIELD, Commander of the Forcos in Treland, Weft 
Dublin last Saturday evening for London, to confer with the Secretary of 
State for War relative to the defences of the country. 


MR. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE has accepted the office of President of the 


Board of Trade ; and the Marquis of Hartington that of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, The Cabinet, which, during the i!lness and absence of Mr. Bright, wes 
temporarily increased, will consist, as heretofore, of fificen membera, Mr, 
Monsell, M.P. for Limerick, it is stated, hga accepted the place of Post. 
master-General, which, for the present, will be held by 8 Minister w ithout 


a sent in the Cabinet. 

sin Joun A. MACDONALD, Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, 
in reply to a depntation who asked permission to open a railroad through 
grounds formerly need by the British troops, in Kingston, Ontario, said he 
was convineed British troops would be back within five years, 

Tue DeaTIA OF LORD WALSINGUAM will render necessary an clection 
for West Norfols, in consequence of the succession of the Hon. T. De Grey 
to the Peerage. Mr, De Grey was first returned for the division at the 
general election of 1865. 

FIrty ADDITIONAL WORKMEN were engaged at the Woolwich Labora- 
tory on Monday morning. The productive power of this department is now 
greater than during the Crimean War. 

A BATTERY OF ARTILLERY left Woolwich, on Wednesday, for Tilbury 
Fort, there to be employed in mounting and manning heavy guns for the 
écfence of the Thames. 


THE REMAINS OF MR. J. WALTER, jun., who was drowned in Bearweod 


’ Lake while rescuing his brother and cousin under circumstances recently 


reported, were interred last Saturday in the family vault in Bearwood 
churebyard, The service, though of an unostentatious character, attracted 
great crowds to witness it. Business was partially suspended in the town 
of Wokinghaui avd villages adjacent thereto out of respeet for the memory 
of the deceased, 


SoME IDEA OF THR COLD of last week is furnished by the Registrar- 
General. The mean temperature at Greenwich Observatory was 25:7, or 
117 below the average of the same week jn fifty years, On the night of 
Christmas Day the thermometer fell to 9'8 degrees, 


tue Furst of-a series of daily prayer-meetings held this week under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Allfance took place on Monday. The gatherin.< 
in the morning was at Freemasons’ Hall, the Rev. Canon Baldwin, of 
Torouto, in the chair. That in the afternoon was held at the London 
‘Tavern, under the presidency of Mr. H. M. Matheson, 


At A MEETING of Head Masters of English public schools, held last 
week at Sherborne, it was resolved that the present mode of pronouncing 
Latin in England is objectionable ; and that the Latin Professors of Oxford 
and Cambridge should be invited to draw up a paper so as to ensure uni- 
formity in case a change is adopted. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS show that the gross receipts during the quarter 
ending Dev, 31 amounted to £15 929,182, and for the year to £71,268,955 
Compared with the correspondirg periods of the preceding year, there was 
a net decrease on the quarter of £602,920, but on the twelve mouths the 
net increase was £553,581. 


SoUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM and the galleries connected with it 
were visited during Christmas week by 41,433 persons, the average of cor- 
responding weeks in former years having been 28,222, The total number 
of visitors during the year ending Dec. 31, 1870, has been— Morning, 742,889 , 
evening, 271,969: making a total of 1,014,819. Total from opening of 
museum, 10,071,667. 


SIR EDWARD THORNTON, her Majesty’s Minister, Shas received from 
England avout 5000 dols,, a fund for the benefit of the widow. and orphans 
of the men lost in the American steamer Oneida, sunk near Yokobama by 
the British steamer Bombay. The money was quietly subscribed by seventy 
Englishmen, headed by Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Clarendon, and has been 
sent to Sir Edward for distribution at his discretion. 


A SECTION OF ELBCTORS AT GRY) NWICH is circulating amongst the 
constituency a memorial, couched ‘n somewhat extravagant language, 
calling upon Mr. Gladstone te resign his seat for that borough, The right 
hon, gentleman’s policy, both domestic and foreign, is pronounced uneatis- 
factory ; and he is reminded that, sinee his return, in December, 1868, he 
has neither visited Greenwich nor attende@ to its interests. 


WHILE THE FRENCH WAR-STEAMER GWYNNE was taking in coal 
from a lighter in Queenstown Harbour, last Saturday evening, the man in 
charge Of the latter was warned that he would be liable to penalties for 
supplying contraband of war if more coal was put on board than was ne- 
cessgary to takethe Gwynne to the nearest French port. The cealing of the 
vessel was at once discontinued. The Prussian war-steamer Augusta is 
reported to be off the Irish coast on the look out for the Gwynne. 


Tne SHOP OF MR. BURLINGUAM, a jeweller of Peterborough, was 
broken into, a few days ago, and property of the value of £2000 stolen, A 
man named Thomes Henry, alias Stripes, was arrested on suspicion ; and 
on Sunday another man, named William Pain, was captured at a lodying- 
houre in Kent-street, Borough, When told that he was wanted for being 
concerned in the robbery, Pain said he thought Stripes would * round” on 
him. At the station he said he was “done for,’ and if he had the chance 
he would kill the informer. He alsosaid he might as well confess all about 
the robbery, for he knew he was “settled for life.” 


THE COMMISSIONERS appointed to inquire into the allegations of ill- 
treatment made by tbe Fenian prisoners declare that, after a patient and 
minute investigation, there is no ground for the belief that the convicts 
were subjected to exceptionally severe treatment. On the contrary, there 
was evidence that from time to time the prison authorities had sanctioned 
certain relaxations of discipline in their favour. A recommendation is 
made—from which, however, Mr. Greenhow dissents—that a detached 
portion of some convict prison should be set apart for offenders of this 
class, 


SNOW Hes to a great depth in various parts of Scotland, especially ‘n the 
more elevated districts, The line of railway between Macduff aud In- 
veramsay is blocked up; and the traffic in several parts of the conntry has 
been suspended on account of the heavy snowdrifts on the road, Accounts 
received at Leith state that the Cattegat, the Belts, and the Sound are now 
completely frozen over, so that all communication with the Baltic is 
stopped. The Elbe and the Weser have for some time been completely 
closed, and Rotterdam and Antwerp are likewise inaccessible, The Leith 
trade with the Continent is, in consequence, #lmost entirely suspended. 


FUNERAL OF MR. GEORGE WILSON.—The funeral of Mr. Georgs 
Wilson, chairman of the National Reform Unign, who died suddenly last 
week, while on a railway journey to Liverpool, took place on Wednesday, 
at Ardwick Cemetery, Manchester. It was attended by the Mayor end 
Corporaticn, the directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany (of which Mr. Wilson was chairman), several representatives (f the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, the deputy chairman and the vice-president of the 
Reform Union, many deputations from Liberal and Reform clubs, Mv. 
Jacob Bright, M.P., Mr. R. N. Phillips, M.P., Sir Edward Warkin, the 
Rev. Dr. M’Kerrow, and a large number of the leading reformers of the 
district, In the chape!, previous to the interment, an oration was pro- 
nounced over the bojy by the Rev. A. Thompson, an Independent minister 


MR. EMERSON ON ENGLAND AND AMERICA,—The New York papers 
report a lecture by Mr. Emerson on the Karly Puritans. In closing his 
remarks Mr. Emerson referred to Eogland and to American relations with 
England, He said :—“ England has a great deal of cheap wit upon 
America. She dislikes our manners, gives us kind counsel, and is often 
quite right in ber criticisms; we make the same ourselves, But is this the 
real opinion of England which we read in the London Zimes, Punch, and 
other journals? Ithink not. Irather choose to read British opinions 
mainly in the immense emigration of English people to these shores, the 
immense commerce that ia carried on between London and New York, the 
immense investment of British capital in this country. The American sits 
secure in the possession of his vast domain ; sees its inevitable force un- 
locking itself in elemental order day by day and year by year; looks from 
his coal-fields, his wheat-bearing prairies, his gold-mines, to his two oceans 
on each side, regards with secarity not enly the annexation of English 
colonies, but the annexation of England. England has long been the 
cashier of the world; but the English merchant must soon pass from India 
by the Pacific Railroad, and must make his exchanges in New York, This 
is but a type of many other changes. We read without pain what they say 
to the advantage of Kogland and to the disadvantage of America, for are 
* Percy is but the factor, good my Lord.’ England has 
made herself the founder of her colonies—educating the native population 
in good schools, putting them in good employment, aiming to put them in a 
condition to attend to their own affairs, England should say, ‘Go; I have 
given you English equality, English laws, manners, and customs; de- 
Anglicise yourselves if you can,’ We see for ourselves that her own foreign 
interest is to assure herse)f at all times of the friendly relations of 
America, which is one with her by speech, by religious equality, aud by 
equal civilisation, In all the dangers which are likely to threaten her from 
other nations, America is sure to sympathise with her, and extend a pro- 
tection as noble to bestow as to receive,” 
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THE LOUNGER. 

Over good friend, the Sultan, is again pressed by pecuniary 
difficulties, and cannot pay his way. The time has come to pay 
certain dividends on loans; but, alack! the Sultan’s Treasurer, or 
Minister of Finance, has had to report ‘ No effects, your High- 
ness.” ‘*No effects? What must be done? 
but one way. We must do as.we have done oft times before— 
porrow.”” And so the Minister of Finance—the name of him, 
Sadyk—is once a.ain in the London money market. The amount 
wanted is £2,000,000 sterling. It is not a very large sum; but so 
had is the Turkish credit that very extravagant terms have to be 
offered. The money is to be borrowed only for fourteen months. 
‘Lhe lender is to have 14 per cent, and this he is to retain when he 
pays in his contribution to the loan. Further, he is to have 
security upon part of the mutton or sheep tax levied in Roumelia, 
Only upon part; for this mutton tax is already partially hypothe- 


cated, or mortgaged, as security for a debt, as most of his | 


e. Then there is further security upon a | 
deposit of £3,000,000 nominal debt of the empire. That is, I | they were !—(please parse, ingenuous youth!) Iremember seeing 


Highness's taxes are. 


suppose, Stock to that amount, which was authorised, but not 
issued, because, probably, nobody wanted it. It would appear 
from all this that the Sultan’s financial position is not very 
sound; rather, one would say, very unsound. But there is 
worse behind, From the year 1858 to 1868, though every 
year the Budget showed a surplus, a deficit accumulated to the 
vmount of nearly £15,000,000. ‘How is this ? 
‘Turkish accounts, then, must be very badly kept,’’ my readers 
will say. Very, indeed, Sie Heury Page Turner Barron, First 
Secretary to the Embassy at Constantinople, by order of his 
Government, in 1867, examined these accounts, and thus re- 
ported :—* To give anything like a trustworthy balance-sheet of 
the Ottoman Treasury is an impossibility. It is very doubtful 
whether the elements exist to enable the Minister himself to pro- 
duce such a document.”’ ‘In short, these are no accounts, or as 
good as none. The reason why the English Government ordered 
this examination was probably this; In 1855 England and France 
guaranteed a loan of | know not how many millions to Turkey, to 
enable the Sultan to carry on the Crimean War. England, there- 
fore, is © heavy creditor; for, if Turkey should fail to pay the 
debt, England and France must. It may occur to my readers to 
ask how, with her finances in such a state, could Turkey go to 
war? Well, the answer is, she would borrow again; and, as she 
cannot get a loan without a guarantee, England would have to 
give a guarantee. 


Those thirty-two gentlemen who signed the remonstrance to 
Mr. Gladstone against the official non-recognition of the French 
Republic are presumably all Radicals, Some, we know, are 
Radicals, and something more—Democrats, or even Republicans ; 
and yet they demand that the English Government shall formally 
recognise a self-elected Government, or, at most, a Government 
sanctioned only by Paris, and not by the whole nation, as, accord- 
ing to the established Radical formula, ail Governments ought to 
be. Further, many of these gentlemen are educated men—highly 
cultured men, indeed ; and it is strange that they did not see that 
a formal recognition of this French Government might place usin 
a difficult position. In this contingency, which is very likely to 
occur, for example :—Peace must soon come, and then France will 
have to choose a form of government. This, it is easy to foresee, 
will be # difficult task. 1t is not improbable that there may be, 
for a time, two Governments in the field: and, in such case, if 
our Ministers were formally to recognise the present Government, 
England would find herself in a very unpleasant dilemma. It is 
remarkable that educated men like Mr. Ludlow, for instance, do 
not see that-our Ministers have, sufficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, recognised the present French Government. But here 
is something still more strange. These gentlemen — all 
Radicals, or Radicals and something more—actually demand that 
England shall, failing certain remonstrances made with Prussia, at 
once declare war with Prussia to restore and.maintain ‘the 
balance of power’’ in Europe. Yes, even so; and this demand 
is made by Radicals, or icais and something more. 
thought that. the “anarch old,’’ the balance of power, was somo 
time ago, after a long, lingering decay, by common consent of 
Whigs and Tories, quietly dispatched and buried, never to: rise 
again. Certainly the brains of it were knocked out, and when the 
brains are out the thing ought to die. But no; here it is again, 
galvanised into life, or something like life—not real life, one 
hopes—and that not by Tories and Whigs, its ancient patrons, 
but by Radicals, or Radicals and something more. Among the 
strange changes that changing Time doth bring, surely this is the 
most strange. These thirty-two gentlemen say they sent this re- 
monstrance to the Prime Minister because the recognised method 
of expressing public opinion in Parliament is not available, I 
venture to assert that if Parliament were sitting, and a member 
were to move a resolution that Engiand ought to declare war to 
jiaintain the balance of Fal in Europe, he would not get 
twenty member out of the 658 to follow him into the lobby. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue, late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, is now President of the Board of Trade, 
vicu Mr, Bright, resigned; and the Marquis of Hartington, late 
Postinaster-General, is Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Our Liberal pa: criticise unfavourably these changes. Why 
should these officials, they ask, leave departments, the duties of 
which they understand, to take upon themselves duties which they 
don't understand? As if this were anything new. Have we not 
seen 2 Pakington one day a First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
before he could have well learned the duties of that office, changed 
into Chief Secretary of State for War? Such changes are so com- 
mon that one is almost compelled to believe that these high people 
get knowledge by intuition and not by painstaking labour, as 
common mortals do. However, there are good reasons why Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue should wish to resign the office of Secretary 
for Ireland. He has held the office altogether nearly four years. 
During the last two years the work has been very heavy, and it 
\ as but natural that he should wish to get an easier place. More- 
over, it is said, sotte voce, that the Dowager Countess Waldegrave 
(Mr. Fortescue married the relict of the late Earl) does not like 
an annual transportation to Dublin—prefers Strawberry Hill. 
True, Mr. Fortescue looses £2000 a year by the change. 
But what matter? Ker Ladyship is extremely rich. Lord 
Hartington’s change of the ice of Postmaster- General 
for the Irish office puzzles many. By the change he gets 
an increase of £1600 a year,—the salary of the Postmaster bein 
£2500, that of the Irish Secretary £ ; but this increase coul 
hardly weigh with the heir of the Dukedom of Devonshire. But 
we don’t Know all. There are “ Veels vithin veels, Sammy,’’ as 
old Weller said, 


The political uidnuncs have been puzzled very much by Mr. 


Otway’s resi of the office of Under- of State for 
Foreign Affairs. ‘I cannot understand it,’’ said one of these, 
whom I met in St. James's Park. “ Ili-health, perhaps,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘No; I hear he was never better.’ ‘‘ Some say he has 
got a permanent situation abroad.’’ ‘I don’t believe that. If | 
he had, I should have heard of it. Besides, I don’t believe that he | 


would leave the House. I can’t understand it.” Well, the simple 
truth is, that Mr. Otway resigned because he does not agree with | 
the Government policy in the matter of Gortschakoff’s Note. In 
what particular he disagrees I cannot—that is, I will not—say. | 
Let him explain to the public in his own way, and at his own time. | 
He gives up £1500 a year, If, then, we may not approve his 
judgment, we must applaud his integrity. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, ETC. 
Mr. R. H. Horne, author of ‘* Orion,’ &c., has in the Gent/e- 
man’s Magazine, written an amusing, a more than amusing, paper 
ubout the first experiences of an exile on his return to England | 


Well, there is | women seems to have startled him (as well it may), he was, of 


| course, not provoked into any rudeness by it. 
| Orion’ did not ‘‘chivy’? any young lady with a chignon—at | 


| Haydon, 


Surely the | 


| of the like to embellish the page. 


| you do, then, as Cuvier said to a certain personage, ‘‘ Your 
| education has been neglected.’’ 


| Garden pantom: 


' mime and called it ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ no one woul: 
| been much the wiser. Mr. Hawes Craven 
| scenes, the ballet dances the same kind of 
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i 


after an absence of many years. 
surprised at many of the things which befel him and at some of 


the things which he saw. His calico flap hat appears to have sur- | 


prised the English public into low humour of various kinds; but, 
though the mode of dressing the hair now in vogue among our 


The author of 


least he does not confess to have done anything of the kind. 
Some of his surprises had infinite humour in them. But, if 
one may judge from this paper, he must have a touch of 
simplicity in him; and I always fancied he had a touch of 


his recent magazine papers. When I was a boy I remember 
secing ‘‘Orion,’’ price one farthing, stuck up for sale at 
Mann's, in Cornhill—was it not about the year in which the old 
Royal Exchange was burnt down, or is my memory wrong? Ah! 
Mr. Editor, that was a winter, and the ruins was a sight, that 


the water that had been pumped on to the building lying solid ice 


around the ruins next morning. However, to return to Mr. | 
Horne. There isa niatter on which [ have felt curious to hear 
from him. How has he kept pace, or Aas he kept pace, while 
abroad, with the progress of litera’iire at home? And how does 
our literature now strike him? Lbhave «a book which I bought 
about the time when “ Orion’? was sold for a fathing a book, 
Sir, in which L was told that Lady Emmeline Stuui Worth y and 


Mr. Alfred ‘Tennyson were persons from whom somethiti: } 


i cote 
able in poetry might be looked for! Will not Mr. {lou «ive 
us a word upon growth of our literature sinew le left 
England? In the meanwhile, I will read his ‘‘Orion.’’ Cana 


man say fairer? 
The Cornhill, excellent as usual, has papers on ‘Our Ironclad 
Navy,” ‘‘ Sheep-Shearing in New South Wales,’’ the “ Venetian 
Inquisition,” and other matters, But, unluckily for me, these 
furnish no particularly suggestive points. ‘The Adventures of 
Tlarry Richmond ’’ must puzzle some readers very much. On the 
strength of certain peculiarities in the writing, I should have had 
no hesitation whatever in naming the author; but then there are 
other matters which might well make one doubtful. At all 
events, there is plenty of power; but there is too much intricacy 
both of thought and construction, and the author constantly gives 
you the impression that he is going to the very verge of his know- 
ledge and experience. Both these points eonfirm one in the first 
impression, as to the authorship. 
aemillan opens an extremely fresh and pretty story, entitled 
“Patty.’’ The wandering artist and the beauty are well- 
worn figures, but in the hands of this writer, they do not weary 
you. ‘There is much moral dignity and some wisdom in ‘‘The 
rovisional Government and the French Nation,’’ by M, Guizot. 
Of course the venerable statesman deeply regrets that a Con- 
stituent Assembly has not yet been called in nee. He is of 
opinion that, while it might have smoothed the path to peace, 
= a step would in no way have slackened the work of national 
efence. 
In London Society Mrs. E, Lynn Linton writes a paper, entitled 
‘* Souls in Mufti,’’ which is much below that lady s high mark, 
The burden is the old familiar one, that in society you find the 
wit looks a dull person, the'fierce leader-writer a mild fellow, the 
affectionate man a bear, the rising poet a passionless duffer, and 
soon. Butisthis true? Isiteven plausible? I say no. Por- 
traits and photographs have familiarised the eye of an im- 
mense public with the heads and faces of a whole gallery 
of distinguished persons. Let us run over a few of them, 


Martineau, George Henry es, George Eliot, F. Leighton, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, L. E. L. rving, 

Coles, B ebste?, Marie Wilton, J. L. Toole, Partridge 


and see himself? Yes; I know that story, and “ Up, 
and at ’em!’’ and *‘Gentlemen of England, fire first !’’ 
the tribe of what I may call paradox-myths ; I have invented dozens 
But, do you believe’em? If 


On the particular topic before us 
I offer no counter-paradox, and have no space for an exhaustive 


, explanation of what I do not hesitate to call a blunder quite un- 
' worthy of Mrs, Lynn Linton. While these last few lines have been 
| running from my pen, I have had passing before me fresh galleries 


of faces and heads of distinguished men and women, and I assert 
that they all tell the same story. 

Talking of education, here is an extract from a contemporary 
which illustrates the importance of punctuation :— 

When it is remembered too that there must be thousands of men, clothed 
and otherwise, in their right minds, who are at this moment hovering on 
the brink of proposals and of matrimony, it is not possible for us to limit 
the good your revelations may effect. 


The printer must have made the error for a lark ! 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Tue Covent-GanrpEN pantomime is neither better nor worse 
than usual this year. It is very grand, but very duli. All Covent- 
es appear to me to be built on precisely the same 
model. They show much good scenery, some effective ballets, 
some admirable stage management, and the inevitable ey 
No attempt is ever made to strike out an original idea. As far as 
the book is concerned, if Mr. Harris had revived any old _ 

ve 

the same kind of 

ces, and for a dozen 
years the Paynes have given us the same kind of fun. The stage 
at Covent Garden is too a for a tomime, and the house 
resembles # gigantic ice-well. There is no laughter in the theatre, 
the lamps burn blue, the utmost decorum prevaiis, and a congre- 
giice “sitting under’? an evangelical ch an on a cold 
unday evening could not be more lifeless than a Covent-Garden 
audience. In vain does Miss Julia Matthews introduce her wild 
humour and quaint liveliness, She is not at Covent Garden the 
same Julia Matthews as at the Gaiety. In vain does a clever little 
lady, Miss Nelly Smith, struggle for burlesque fame. They have 


the same effect upon the audience as a hommopathi globule | 


dropped into a pail of water. The pantomime deserves to be 
seen, because it has cost much money and is attractive from a 
scenic point of view. But I do not think it will amuse any one; 
and I take it that, as a rule, it is one's object to amuse children 
and make them laugh at Christmas time. 


Mr. Horne may well have been | 


, to be found in 


I have not read twenty lines of his writing, except | 


| Authority 


Mr. Farnie and Mr. Frank Musgrave have been workin, 
together a good deal this year. Their principal work will be foun 
at the Adelphi and Princess's; their best work certainly at the 
Adelphi, At the Princess's Mrs, Howard Paul tries her hardest 
to make ‘* Gil Blas”’ a success; but the task is one of enormous 
magnitude, The subject is not good, and Mr. Farnie cannot be 
congratulated on his treatment of it. Mrs. Howard Paul is an 
accomplished artist, and so is Mr. Lloyds; and all the merit 

‘Gil Blas’’ must be awarded to one or the 
other. It is always a treat to hear Mrs. Howard Paul sing, for 
she sings as few burlesque ladies nowadays can sing. She 
has life, spirit, and a certain catching humour. The title réle 
is, of course, all that could be desired, A pretty ballet, repre- 
senting a Spanish bull-fight, arranged by Mr. Milano, is effective, 
and, as I have hinted, Mr. Lloyd's scenery is capital; but in an 
entertainment like ‘* Gil Blas,’’ something more is needed than 
one actress, one scenic artist, and one ballet. The burlesque, or 
whatever Mr, Farnie chooses to call his entertainment, is preceded 
by one of the inevitable Dickens Christmas dramas, which is about 
as unlike the Christinas story and as depressing as those Dickens’ 
plays usually are. I wish dramatic authors would leave Dickens 
alone, Itis a cruel thing to take the popular author and tear 
him to pieces; and this is now constantly done. 

The AvELPut burlesque or extravaganza, called “The Mistletoe 
Bough,’’ by the same author, is better. At any rate it is lighter, 
livelier, and more amusing. It is not a work of high art, but it 
is worth seeing, as things go; and Miss Elise Holt and Malle. 
Debreux, if they do not possess refinement, cannot be accused of 
want of vivacity. They do their best, and this best is distin- 
guished by unlimited confidence and irrepressible spirits, 1 
think the little drama called “‘ Smoke’’ well worth seeing, We have 
to go to the French stage, after all, for dramatic effect. This 
play is fullof colour, It is well put together, and vigorously 
written. I can find little fault with the acting; and I can pro- 
mise a treat to those who care to be in their seats at the strange 
hour of seven o'clock. | Mr, Billington, having at last a chance, 
acts remarkably well; Mrs. Billington is always good; and Miss 
Furtado, for once, is not over-weighted, This trio de erces all 
praise; while Mr. Ashley and Mr, Stephenson shake off the stereo- 
typed Adelphi leaven. — I don’t mind confessing that “I made a 
fool of myself’’ more than once; and the emotional chords were 
struck as much by the force of the acting as by the power of the 
sentiment in the play. The story of ‘*Smoke’’ is one of low life ; 
but since [| saw “L’Homme lest pas Parfait’’ in Paris, 1 
have not met with anything so good in its way. 1 believe the - 
origin of the new drama to be, “Il n'y a pas de Fumée 
sans eu.’’ On the same principle that ‘*Q’’ in the Atheneum 
calls Dr, Westland Marston the first of living comedy writers for 
adapting ‘‘Le Jeune Homme Pauvre’’ to the English stage, 1 
suppose we must consider Mr. Benjamin Webster, jun., a price- 
less genius for introducing us te the work of a clever Frenchman. 

The fr st and snow have given a death-blow to many theatres. 
The large pantomime houses have filled notwithstanding the 
weather, but I hear of impending ruin at many a small establish- 
ment. Still I hear of novelties, ‘The first will be Mr. T. W. 
Robertson's ‘* War,’’ at the St, James's, a comedy long talked of 
and anticipated with much interest. Mr. Toole promises 
a new drama by Mr. H. J. Byron at the Gaiety, where 
* Aladdin’’ has been pruned into a capital success. The 
Court Theatre opens shortly with new work by Mr, Frank 
Marshall and W. 8. Gilbert. The management has secured 
a first-rate company, and, if the work is good, the fortune of the 
theatre is made at once, 1 think it will require stronger attrac- 
tion than a new comedietta by Miss Schiff to bring the public 
back to the Globe; and, no doubt, the programmes at the 
Holborn and Olympic will soon be changed. Managers generally 
look to Christmas to bring them back money to face the year 
with ; and, as far as I can see, the year 1871 looks very ugly for 
hundreds in the theatrical profession, 


SANITARY NEGLEOT.—The thickly-populated mining town of Camborne, 
wall, for some time an extraordinary death-rate, in conee- 
quence of the spread of fever, and the public schools have had to be closed, 
with a view to check contagion, Dr. Buchanan, a Government inspector, 
has jast iseued his report concerning the sanitary condition of the town, 
which is represented as exceedingly bad, and calculated to spread any 
epidemic. Nuisances abound, overcrowding prevails, and, practically, there 
is no drainage, The water supply has been very bad and deficient, and it 
remains to be seen what result will be brought about by a private company. 
Dr. Buchanan insists that nothing will mset the wants of the town but the 
adoption of the Local Government Act, which has been strongly opposed by 
the bulk of the inhabitants. 


LANDSLIP IN CORNWALL.—A landslip of an alarming character occurred 
at Mevagiasey on Tuesday morning, when a mass of rock, estimated at from 
500 to 700 tone in weight, formiug a portion of the road to the look-out 
station, suddenly gave way, and was precipitated to a depth of 50 ft. into 
the shipbuilding yard of Mr.W. D, Lelean, thereby preventing any ingress 
to or egress from the yard. Fortunately, the occurrence took place during 
the breakfast hour, when the workmen were absent, or fatal accidenta 
must have inevitably been the result, as it had been proposed to work 
underneath the oliff from which the large mass fell. A fine row of houses, 
the property of Mr. Benjamin Roberts, builder, &c., and in the occupation 
of the coastguard authorities, is now placed in imminent danger of being 
toppled over should a similar casusity take place, as the site of there 
dwellings stands just above the cliff which gave way. The late frosty 
weather is supposed to have caused the landslip, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LiFg-BoaT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting 
of this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Hrq., F.B.S., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, Esq., the 
secretary, having read tbe minutes of the previous mesting, rewards 
amounting to £358 were voted to the crews of various life-boats of the 
institution for going out on service during the recent atorms: in many 
cases the life-boat mem suffered severely from the intenee cold. They were 
fortunately enabled last month to save 124 lives from different wrecks, 
besides helping to savé four vessels from destruction. The silver medal of 
the institution and a copy of the vote inscribed on vellum were voted 
to Mr. Henry Smith, boatswain of the ship Beethoven, of St. John, N.B., 
for his gallant conduct on the morning of Oct, 16, during # gale of wind 
and in heavy sea, when he rendered most important service to vessel in 
distress. Several other rewards were also granted to the crews of different 
shore-boats for saving life from wrecks on our coasts, and paymenta to the 
amount of £3035 were ordered to be made on various life-boat establish- 
ments. Several liberal contributions to the institution were announced as 
having been sent from Ejinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Mark-lane, and 
other places. It was, however, reported that the receipts of the society 
during the past year, owing to the war and other causes, had fallen short 
of its expenditure by upwards of £2000. Reports were read from the in- 
spector and the assistant inspector of life-boats to the instituticn on their 
recent visits to the coasts. A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., and to Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., for their able conduct in 
the chair at the meetings of the institution during the past year. 


LEADING JOURNALS O8 “ PEACEMONGERS,.”—Several metropolitan 
journals which claim to occupy a leading position amongst newspapers, and 
which really exert much influence, either for good or for evil, have recently 
contained editorial articles headed ‘The Peacemon; ” sneering at the 
efforts of those persgns and associations who, amid the fearful horrors of a 
war which has created hundreds of widows and orphans in the course even 
of single ‘8 of battle, have been raising their voices against the system 
which en’ such horrors, even when carried on by Kings who make 6 
high profession Poe peg and who ascribe their sanguinary triumphs 
to the good of a special Providence, Of these journals one, the 
Saturday Review, is understood to be }: ly patronised by country clergy- 
men; whilst the other, the Spectator, professes to be the exponent of a pecu- 
liarly high-tened and liberal Christianity. These, then, of all journals, 
deem it ay or pans te ridicule pacific efforts, as if the highest religious 

ad never uttered the words “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” The 
word “mongers” has a somewhat depreciatory reference to pecuniary 
profit; but who are the parties that profit by war? Mainly some of the 
newspepers and the large class of military and naval expectants of office. 
It is almost entirely from these quarters that panic-cries of invasion, by 
foreigners exhausted by fighting, are being raised, and all manner of costly 
and useless schemes proposed for increasing the taxpayer’s burdens, without 
adding to his security. But, on the other hand, peaee and peace-meking 
are in the true interest of the great mass of the people, And more, the dis- 
couragement of the spirit of war is emphatically approved by Him who 
said “ Seek peace, and pursue it,” and who, even under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, prohibited King David from building the Temple, precisely because 
he was in so eminent a degree a warrior, But it appears that what the 


highest Authority recommends, some of our “ high-toned” and “ religious ” 
journals ridicule, 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF 
MARSHAL PRIM. 


Tux wounds inflicted on Marshal Prim 
have proved fatal, the unfortunate gentle« 
man having died on the evening of the 
30th ult. It eupeese that after the Session 
of the Cortes, which ended about half-past 
seven, General Prim entered his carriage 
with his two aides-de-camp, Naudin and 
Morja, and drove off through the Calle 
Turcos, which is excceding)y narrow, to- 
wards his house. At the end of the Calle 
Turcos, where it emerges into the Calle 
Alcala, the passage was obstructed by two 
cabs, Prim’s coachman was obliged to 
stop before the obstruction, which ap- 
peared casual, but was not, for the next 
moment some men got out of both cabs 
and fired into each window of the car- 
riage, and then made off. ‘The General 
and one of his aides-de-camp were severely 
wounded, Prim behaved with great cool- 
ness. By whipping his horses furiously 
the coachman managed to make a way 
by upsetting one of the cabs, and in less 
than two minutes they reached the 
Ministry of War, the General's residence. 
The General mounted the staircase with 
great sangfroid, supporting himself by 
holding the balustrades with his wounded 
right hand, leaving spots of blood behind 
him as he weat. On meeting the Condesa 
de Reus ha remarked quietly to her that 
he was slightly wounded. Her anxiety 
may be imagined, for she is a most de- 
voted wife, and has constant presenti- 
ments of some fatality to her husband. 

The Aide-de-Camp Neaudin had his 
right hand: completely destroyed, y«t, 
hiding the injury in his handkerchief, ho 
did not tell anyone or leave the General 
till he saw him in bed, with the Countess 
by his side, He then went into another 
apartment, and it was only when he was 
asked by an officor there whether he was 
hurt that he exposéd his hand, 

The Regent, who lives in the same street 
(Alcala), was the first to arrive at the bed- 
tide of the wounded General. He was 
quickly followed by all the Ministers, 
Foreign Ambassadors, and public men of 
ail parties, A Council was immediately 
held, at which many of the leading Cortes 
deputies were — under the pre- 
sidency of the Regent, to consider what 
was best to be done under the fact that 
the Duke of Aosta had already left for 
Cartagena, and the certainty that General 
Prim (who was to have gone down to 
meet him) would be unable to attend to 
public business for some time, All eyes. 
turned to Topete, and pointed him ous as 
the most suitable person to assume tho 
presidency of the Council, and to go dewn 
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and receive the King. Naturally, Topete 
hesitated. He said he would uncon- 
ditionally lend his services to meet any 
danger, but he felt —— of dignity 
about going to receive the King, as it 
might construed into want of con- 
sistency with the course he had always 
advocated. Under the urgency of the 
moment, however, the noble-hearted sailor 
seomed puzzled how to act. He desired 
to be true to his compromises, and yet 
to do whatever he could for the safety of 
the country. Finally, he said he woult 
be governed by the advice of those of his 
friends who were present, who like him- 
self had consistently upheld the claims of 
the Duke of Montpensier. With wu 

triotism worthy of all praise, Rios 
sro said he thought he ought to accede 
to the unanimous wish, Others of the 
same party spoke in the same sense, and 
the result was that Topete said he was at 
the disposition of his companions to du 
whatever they wished. He accepted the 
Presidency of the Council, the Ministry 
of War, and the Ministry of State. 
Sagasta takes Gobernacion, and Ayala 
Ultramar; Montero Rios, Beranger, and 
Moret retain Justice, Marine, and Financo 
respectively, 

Mr. Layard was the first of the Diplo- 
matic Corps to arrive at the residence of 
General Prim. General Sickles followed 
him shortly after. 

Marshal Prim was born on Dee. 5, 1814, 
at Reus, in the province of Catalonia, Me 
was the son of an officer, and devoted 
himself during the early years of his life 
to the study of law; but when the civil 
war broke. out in 1834 he espoused tho 
cause of Queen Christina, and rose rapidly 
te the rank of Colonel. In politics the 
young soldier joined the Progressista party, 
and took an active part in their opposi- 
tion to the regency of Espartero. When 
the insurrection of Barcelona took place, 
in 1842, Prim fell under suspicion. He 
esca) imprisonment by a hasty flight. 
to France, but ret shortly safter- 
wards, as his election as deputy of Bar- 
celona protected him against further pro- 
ceedings. Inthe spring of 1843 he raised 
the standard of insurrection in his native 
town of Reus, and headed an expedition 
against Barcelona. Therewpon the new 
Administration raised him to the yank of 
General, made him Count of Reus, and 
appointed him to the Governorship of 
Madrid. Subsequently he joined thw 
opposition against the Narvaez Ministry, 
and in consequence was imprisoned in 
October, 1844, and was accused of con- 
— and of an attempt to assassinate 

arvaez. The court-martial by which 
he was tried only condemned him to six. 
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years’ imprisonment, and in the following year he received a full 
pardon from the Queen. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
Governor-General of the island of Porto Rico, but was recalled in 


1848. On his return he took an active part as one of the leaders” 


of the Progessista party in the Chamber of Depnties, and was 
banished in consequence, in April, 1853, to France. In the autumn 
of this year the war broke out between Russia and Turkey, and 
Prim went to the Danube, and took part in the military operations 
of the Turkish forces under Omar Pacha. Upon his return to Spain 


he again dovoted himself to Parliamentary life, and in 1858 was no- | 


minated a member of the Senate. When the Spanish Government, 
in October, 1861, entered of a convention with England and France 
for a common intervention in Mexico, Prim was intrusted with 
the supreme command of the Spanish expeditionary force, and 
landed, in January, 1862, at Vera Cruz, which port hed already 
been occupied by the Spanish squadron. Spain ‘and England 
refused, however, to support the French policy of annexation ; 
and, after the conference at Orizaba, the allied commanders 
refused to act together. Upon his own responsibility, Prim re- 
solved to leave Mexico, and caused his treops to be re-embarked 
at Vera Cruz four months after their landing. His conduct in 
this matter was sanctioned by the Spanish Government, and was 
supported by the Cortes, after Prim had justified his proceedings 
by a speech in the Senate which occupied three days in delivery. 
In September, 1867, an abortive attempt, in which Prim was con- 
cerned, was made to effect a landing on the coast of Spain, After 
this failure Prim continued to reside in London until the summer 
of 1868, when the banishment of the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
peusier showed that the Government of Queen Isabella was totter- 
ing to its fall. General Prim then returned to his native land, 
and placed himself at the head of the revolution. On Sept. 26 
Prim ap with a fleet before Cartagena, which declared in 
favour of the insurrection. His subsequent history is familiar to 
every new spaper reader. 


oe . 
SKATING ON THE ROUND POND. 

Wuart a fine time skaters have had of it during the recent 
holidays! Hard frost, good ice, and plenty of time to enjoy their 
favourite outdoor pastime! ‘The conjunction of the frost and the 
holidays was a lucky thing for lovers of skating, albeit their pleasure 
was a little marred by the occurrence of accidents, especially that 
sad one at Bearwood. But skaters are not easily frightened, and 
so, mishaps notwithstanding, they crowded in great numbers to 
the several pieces of water in and around the metfopolis, cven 
before the ice was quite safe. This week, however, little danger 
was to be apprehended; the ice was from four to five inches 
thick, generally sound, and thoroughly “‘bearing.’’ On Monday, 
during the day, it was computed that 80,0C0 skaters and sliders 
were on the ice in the parks—the Serpentine having the largest 
company; but St. James's, Regent’s Park, the Round Pond at 
Kensington, and the waters in the other parks, were all well at- 


. tended. Great numbers have also,for several days visited the 


Welsh Harp, at Hendon, in order to skate upon the reservoir there, 
the ice on which was in good order even so early as Boxing Day. 
At night, too, skating by torchlight has been going on vigorously, 
several thousands of persons being present. Slight signs of thaw, 
with the wind from the south, showed themselves on Tuesday ; 
but the ice was not at all affected. The river Thames is now com- 
pletely blocked up with ice, and below bridge the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in towing the large vessels into the docks, 
The Woolwich packets have ceased running. The river on Mon- 
day, between the Windsor ‘‘ Goswells”’ and the Eton ‘‘ Brocas,"’ 
was covered with a thick sheet of ice for about 150 yards. A large 
number of skaters and sliders assembled, while many persons 
crossed the stream for the sake of the novelty. It is some time 
since the Thames wav frozen over at this spot. 

Our Engraving shows the scene witnessed ‘on Monday on 
the most select of the London skating-grounds—the Round Pond 
at Kensington, where fashionable gentlemen and elegantly-dressed 
ladies disported themselves, comparatively free from tie intrusion 
of the ‘*ruder sort.’’ 


THE PRUSSIAN CAVALRY. 

Tue district corps organisation applies to cavalry, as well as 
infantry and artillery, in peace, thongh it has to be modified, 
because not all districts are equally full of horses and horsemen, 
As each man knows his regiment and his corps, which are always 
near him, so are the country horses told off to ments, which 
can claim them in case of war. {t does not follow that they are 
always claimed, When time permits, horses are bought in foreign 
countries as well as in Germany. . Only in case of need animals 
enough are always available, their price being assessed by a mixed 
commission of military and civilians, 

Exclusive of guards, the Saxon cavalry, and the Bouth Ger- 
mans, of whose numbers I am not quite certain, there are sixty 
regiments of cavairy belonging to the German Confederation. 
Eight of these regiments are cuirassiers, sixteen whlans (or 
lancers), seventeen are hussars, and nineteen dragoons. The 
cuirassiers are essentially heavy cavalry, and actually wear their 
cuirasses in war—unlike the Austrian cuirassiers, in 1866, who 
laid aside their defensive armour during the cam The 
opinion seems to be that the cuirasses are useful, and it is certain 
that many lives have been saved by them during the campaign. 
For offensive — the cuirassier has a sword and pistol; but 
the necessity for better firearms has been gradually recognised, 
and it is probable that in future all German cavalry will be armed 
with breech-loading carbines, or with revolvers of considerable 
range, furnished with butts, so that the weapons can be used as 

istols when the men are on horseback, and turned into carbines 
if they dismount and fight on foot. . 

All lancers are called uhlans, after their Polish originals, They 
are heavy cavalry, and, though not quite so heavy as the 
cuirassiers, may 7 be spoken of as ‘‘ big men on big horses.”’ 
A uhlan carries, besides his lance, a sword and pistol. ith lancer 
cap, copied like our own from the Poles, worn jauntily on one side 
of his head, the uhlan rides, with one companion at least, over 
the enemy’s country, sometimes many miles in front of the army, 
to which he belongs, advances boldly into villages or farm- houses, 
demands food and forage from the trembling inhabitants, gets 
what news he can, and sends it back, if important, to his com- 
mander. But in this work he is not the sole actor; for the 
dragoons and hussars gy ng similar duties, and come somehow 
to be called uhlans the country people, whose minds are 
Na eo with terror of the German cavalry soldiers. 

‘hé hussar and the dragoon are counted as light cavalry, and 
are armed with sword and carbine, the latter a breech-loader 
with zundnadel apparatus. As a proof of the long-denied 
superiority of the French weapon, and as a mark of the growing 
importance of firearms, fifteen men per squadron in many of the 
German hussar and dragoon regiments have been supplied with 
Chassepot carbines taken from the French, so that they will no 
longer annoyed by seeing the enemy taking cool shots at them 
from distances beyond their own effective fire. The hussar may 
be recognised by his fur cap, the uhlan by his lancer cap, the 
cuirassier by his helmet with cuirass, and the dragoon by his 
helmet without defensive armour. These helmets sit down well 
on the head, and form a steady and comfortable covering, stiff and 
strong enough to cause many a sword stroke to glance off, though 
they are easily penetrated by bullets, and even by clean sheer sabre 
cuts. 

An army in the field is kept surrounded by a mist of mounted 
men, through which no spies can penetrate without extreme 
danger, nor can the enemy obtain information, except by making 
a reconnaissance in force. The moment a body of Frenchmen is 
seen advancing, signals are made by the most advanced of the 
horsemen, and the news flies back rapidly to the General, who 
makes his dispositions to meet the coming danger. Under such 
well-regulated instructions as are given to the Prussians no sudden 
attack upon them ought to be pos ible, and the King may well 
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| have said, as he is reported to have done when he heard of young | 


Garibaldi’s exploit, ** Germans have no busiuess to be surprised,” 


At the outset of the campaign, when Frauce had suddenly de- 
clared war, the Prussian cavalry were brought into requisition af | 
once. It will be remembered that there was much wonder in 


England because the French seemed unable to know what their 
enemy was about. The reason was simple. Ten thousand cavalry 
were sent at once to the frontier, and th. perfect power of keep- 
ing watch was the first symptom of the superiority of the Prussian 
system, Every avenue of ingress or egress was watched, and not 
a dog could cross the frontier but uhlan, dragoon, or hussar had 
his eyes upon him. ‘These men carry a light equipment, no heavy 
| sheepskin or valise. ‘They wear long boots, and carry in wallets a 
pair of shoes and the few things which are really necessary. A light 
shabracque goes over the horse’s back. No rider in England needs 
to be told that living weight is easy to be carried by a horse ; it is 
the dead load ever present that kills. When the men come in 
from along march their first care is for their horses, and only 
when these are rubbed down and fed, when feet have been exa- 
mined, aud the few galls over found attended to, does the Prussian 
soldier seek his billet, pull off his long muddy boots, and with 
shoe-shod easy feet stretch his limbs before the warm fire he loves 
so well when he can find it, eat his meal when there is one, and 
surround himself with clouds of tobacco-smoke more comforting 
to him even than food, The most cruel punishment to a G n 
soldier would be to take away his pipe or cigar, and the git of a 
piece of tobacco when it is scarce is the direct road to his heart. 

In time of peace the horses for the Prussian cavalry are bought 
as unbroken three-year-olds, and sent to the re-mount dépéts, 
where they remain ‘until the autumn of the year in which A 
become five years old. At that age they are sent to their 
ments, handled and broken during the winter. They are t 
fore six years old when they are put into the ranks, and have had 
no chance of being overworked or made vicious by ill-treatment. 
But when the army is to be put on a war footing, oad less than 
100,000 horses are required in addition. Then the Government 
falls back on the animals already noted and told off to ents, 
but belonging to farmers throughout the country, their prices 
being fairly assessed and paid, Other horses, but none raw and 
uaformed, are bought by contract. ‘The perfection of the system 
is shown the enormous force of cavalry on strong, healthy 
animals put into the field for this campaign. ( 

Another peculiar feature of the Prassian cavalry system is that 
it admits of no dismounted men. Every soldier who wears the 
chapka of a uhlan or the helmet of a dragoon has his own horse, 
and is available for outpost duties or the shock of a charge. Ifa 
horse is lost, another is immediately supplied, or at least as soon 
as may be, If a man dies or falls sick, his horse, if, not inferior 
to any in the regiment, is given to one of the men who has 
hitherto been mounted on one less fit for active cav: work, and 
in any case the superfiuous 1 is handed over to the Etappen 
Department for work on the lines of road communications. No 
man has less than one horse to clean and tend, and no one has 
more than one, except temporarily. It is. difficult to know why 
some English cavalry officers think it necessary to have more men 
than horses, Surely, no one who knows the complete efficiency in 
which an artillery driver keeps his pair of horses and double set 

harness can doubt the power of English cavalry to do as much 
for one horse with its appointments and a second occasionally, 
Certainly, the Germans succeed in performing this not too u 
task, and the result is that they are never hampered by @ set o 
dismounted dragoons as much out of F ios as swans on a gravel 
walk, Indeed, dismounted men would be nowhere in a Prussian 
army, for a march of forty miles is no uncommon event, and their 
movements along the are made about half the time at a 
foot’s the other at a trot, I have said that the dead weight 
on the cavalry horses is reduced 
himself takes care to be as little like a dead weight as possible. In 
all marches and mancuvres the cavalry soldiers yise in their 
stirrups; it is only on show parades that they are subjected to the 
bamping process, which must surely be an acquired among 
those who admire it. : 

The cavalry recruits join in the autumn, and haye riding and 
foot drills throughout the winter. When spring softens the earth 
and the weather admits of outdoor work, the men are formed into 
squadrons, and drilled accordingly. Need it be said that the 
squadron is considered the unit, not the troop? Later in the 
year the squadrons are put Ly word into regiments, ‘and then 
there are the manceuvres when the cavairy work by brigades and 
learn outpost duties. The corps whiclfare called out each year 
have their cavalry in divisions, exactiy as in war, arid practise 
everything that must be performed before the enemy. Thus, 
officers, men, and horses are taught te be ready for the moment 
when their services will be required. The drills of all kinds are 
pot only superintended by officers, but are entirely carried out by 
them. There is no such thing as leaving business of this kind to 
sergeants or sergednt-majors. The men learn everything imme- 
diately from their officers, and respect them the more on that 
account. 

But, it may be said, ‘‘ How do the officers like this perpetual 
drilling and Teaching? How can enter the service under 
such conditions ?’’ The answer is, the officers are all men of 
cultivated intellect, who the military service of their 
pees as the most honourable profession possible to them, 
and who, being encouraged to study the higher branches of 
the art of war, do not consider drill as an end, but merely as a 
means by which their men must be a gpg to execute the 
work w the officers shall hereafter call on them to perform. 
It is not those best acquainted with strategy, tactics, organisa- 
tion, and administration of armies who are indi nt to details, 
but precisely the ite class, men who, knowing nothing 
higher, are weary of their lives by of the monotony of 
their duties, Then it must be remem! that no interest and 
even no intellect can admit into the service anyone who is not 
accepted by the free vote of the officers com g the regimental 
society into which the candidate as to . His intellectual 


squadrons, are considered as 

an Englishman on the staff of 
man of whom we may well be proud, gave in conversation, as one 
of the chief differences between the Prussian and French armies, 
this ‘oa gage one for the success which has astonished the 
world:—‘* The Prussian officers, from highest to lowest, are so 
thoroughly educated in the theory and practice of their pro- 
fession that it is never necessary to do mere than give an 
order, There is no need to expiain or to ask whether it 
was properly carried out. It is sure to have been per- 
formed with intelligence. The peace mancuvres must have much 
in them thet is unlike real war—perhaps even impoasible; but 
they are at least useful so far as this—if the youngest subaltern 
is told to protect the flank in a movement, he knows what the 
order means and how to carry it out. The French army at present 
=. ne a successful movement to-day by careful plans and 
elaborate explanations, It cannot follow up the success to- 
morrow because the officers are not sufficiently intelligent and 
instructed to comprehend a short order given by word of mouth.” 

_ The Prussian military system admits of few officers in propor- 
tion to the men, but it lays great responsibility on every indi- 
vidual who bears a commission, and demands from him the exer- 
cise of a cultivated intelligence. Such men are, with reason, proud 
of their position. They feel they are trusted, and that their 
country’s weal or woe may depend on their energy or clearness of 
head. They look to the service for their future position, knowing 
that talent and energy are sure of success.— Military Correspondent 
of the * Times.” 


IsAac BOSWORTH, the guard of a goods-train that arrived at Welling- 
borough on Mondey morning, was found frozen to death in his van. 
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FINE ARTS. 
BURLINGTON HOUSE EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
OLD MASTERS. 
Once more the Gallery of the Royal Academy is open with an 
| exhibition which will certainly be one of the first attractions of 
| the new year. Even during the present intensely cold weather 
| one can scarcely be more agreeably occupied for the brighter 
| hours of the day than in leisurely studying the collection of mag- 
nificent pictures that are now placed in those spacious, quiet, and 
temperately-warmed rooms. In some respects, too, the present 
exhibition is superior to the last, siuce the paintings are more 
susceptible of classification, though they are not classified in the 
gallery, and there are many gems by the same artists; so that the 
student is enabled to note those variations in style which are 
always suggestive. Both from the student's point of view and 
from that of the art-loving, or even the idly-admiring public, the 
loan of such a large number of the finest paintings in the world 
must be regarded as & great benefit; while the wide appreciation 
of such a winter exhibition is evidenced, not oly by the fact of 
its being repeated by the Royal Academiciaus, bat by the figures 
which represent the immense number of visitors who took ad- 
van of the former opportunity afforded them of becoming 
acg ted with the historical works of old masters to which 
access cannot ordinarily be obtained. 

The present collection occupies six galleries and the lecture- 
room at Burlington House; and though, as we have said, no 
apecial classification seems to have been attempted, the works ire 
hung so completely within the line of sight that each visitor may, 
without much difficulty, select for himself, begmning, let us say, 

the catalogue, and so making a fair start with Adrian 

le’s “‘ Boors Playing at Nine Pins,” a small finely-finished 
picture, lent by George Field, Esq. are no other works of 
artist until wo reach the third gallery, where his ‘‘ Boors 
laying at Tric Trac’’ (133), lent by the Marquis of Bute, is 
ther fine example of his style. In the fourth room an entirely 

\ ¢ picture by the same artist may be seen in * Still-Life”’ 

(183), @ remarkable example of what may be done with a common 
subject (a few fish lying in a kitchen near the stove and the pump) 
by exquisite finish and minute detail. No. 203, in 
the same room, is his “ ing and Drinking,’’ which, 
with 212, ‘‘Road Through a Dutch V. 2,’’ hag been lent by 
Lord Ashburton. The latter picture is a marvel. of minute 
handling and finished beauty, as may be ju from the fact 
that it is but a foot square and contains several res (no larger 
than cribbage pegs) on their way through the ifoan 5 suburb. 

Of the Teniers’ pictures there are some fine examples, but they 
are scattered in various places through the gallery-—a disposition 
which leads the visitor to regret that in eo to the proximity 
of paintings of the same period a li more care had not 


been taken. This feeling is increased by the remarkable mingling 
of landscapes—Morlands, Gainsbor: Constables, Hobbemas, 
Old Cromes, and Lorraines—which are placed to; not only 
on the walls, but in the catalogue; the latter furnished 


with no marginal dates to enable the unlearned visitor to assign 
any picture to its proper period. Each room, therefore, is a 
separate detached collection, having no ce to the 


th works of s are scattered ghrough the 
onttia ry. In No, {ike lotion alluded to are the 
great attraction. Constable's ‘ Arundel * (4), and his ex- 
bit of woodland and water, called the “Hay Wain,” which 

ited at Paris in 1826, offer a c! yariety with his 

ata 1) The Old 


* (45) are both 
for vigour of 
¢ by Nicholas 

ate also notice- 


are rye ggestive— 
‘First September,” * 


fine examples 


wood, A la 
Ber; 


and a “Portrait of a Pady 
John Abbiss. We must no’ 


Opening the Sluices after aWet Night’’ (56) is a good companion to 
the “ Water- Mill” (64), by the same artist. Here, too, is the 
celebrated Titian ‘‘The Woman taken in Adultery’’ (63), and 
three great Murillos—‘‘ Christ Crowned with Thorns’’ (65), the 
‘St. John with the Lamb” (79), and ‘A Magdalen”’ (82), all 
exquisite in their marvellots flesh tints. Canaletto’s ‘‘ Boat-Race 
on the Grand Canal ’’ (67) is also a feature of the room; anda 
fine picture by William Vandervelde—“ Vessels Becalmed ’’ (76)— 


t suggest to some modern painters how to handle water and 

i ere, too, is a fine forest scene by Minderhout Hobbema, 
pen ange John Lingelbach ; and another Morland, full of 
, entitled ‘A at the Red Lion,”’ and representing a 
—— horseman at the door of a very humble roadside 


The third room is at once distingwished by Gainsborough’s 
“Cottage Door’’ (104), lent by the Marquis of Westminster, and 
by Titian’s celebrated portrait of his daughter (108). Two 
wonderful pictures, ‘‘A Woman and Child, with Groups of 
Fruit’’ (109), by Rubens and Snyders, and the grand ‘“ Wolf- 
Hunt’’ of Rubens alone are great attractions. Here, also, 
is another fine piece by Ruysdael representing a seacoast with 
fishing-boats and figures (117), and two exquisite gems by 
Watteau—a garden scene (129) and a féte Ghamnpete (130), 
which might have been ted for designs for fans, so high are 
they in beauty and . A young girl, just hiding half her 
face on a pillow, is a remarkabie example of those works which 
made Greuze famous. There are some wonderful portraits in this 
room by Bassano, Vandyke, Titian, and Reynolds, and an extra- 
ordinarily finished and ‘‘ speaking ’’ picture, the portrait of a lady, 
by Nicholas Maes, in which the fan and the lace of the dress are 
marvels of elaboration, while the face is painted with the intensity 
of Holbein, one of whose pictures—the portrait of Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk—is in the same room, 

In the fourth room we begin with an interior by Jan Steen, and 
a picture each by Teniers and his son; a landscape by Lorraine, 
fall of tender colour; and a quaint ‘‘ 11 Reposo,’’ a rural scene by 
Domenichino. Perhaps the most remarkable landscape here 
is Hobbema’s road through the wood, where the marvellous 
rendering of the foliage is a thing to remember, along with the 
liquid rush and tumble of Jacob Ruysdael’s Waterfall (171). 
The finest Gerard Dow of the exhibition is here too—a Capuchin 
monk at his devotions (178), extraordinary for the finish and ex- 
pression in every detail, Another girl’s head by Greuze, a fine 
street scene by Peter de Hooge; a quaint bit of painting 
called ‘*A philosopher in his Study,’’ by Van Eyck; Balvator 
Rosa’s “St. John Preaching in the Wilderness,’’ a Virgin and 
Child by Vandyke, a grand dark classic landscape by Poussin, and 
two fine sea-pieces by Vandervelde, are the more prominent 

ictures in this section; but there are several Teniers, another 

an Steen, representing a game at skittles, two of Paul Potter's 
cattle pieces, and a fine picture of swine by Karel Dujardin. 

The fifth room iy Aa said to commence with Hogarth's well- 
known picture, ‘“‘The Distressed Poet’’ (228). There are also two 
| splendid paintings by Canaletto, one of which, ‘‘ The Procession 
of the Doge from the Church to the Adriatic,’’ is full of colour 
| and motion. A very remarkable picture is exhibited in this room, 


the work of Joseph Wright, known as “Wright of Derby,’’ and 
| representing a blacksmith’s forge, with the glare of red-hot iron and 
furnace shining on the faces of a group of women and children. 
, Here, too, is Zoffany’s celebrated picture of Dr. William Hunter 
lecturing on anatomy to the members of the Royal Acadeg y. 
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Inthe sixth room more attention has been paid to classitication, 13,000 persons, rot a single life has been lost from them during “‘Daisy’s Companions,” Kc, (also published by Bell and Dildy) 
and the works are mostly ecclesiastical or sacred subjects. that period is a series of pretty stories, prettily told, prettily illustrated, and 
It is full of glorious pictures, from the crayon studies for the Still, it should be remembered that the work of saving ship- prettily bound. Indeed, a very pretty book altogether, which 
head of Christ and the tigure of St. Peter, by Leonardo da Vinci; wrecked persons, even in the best-equipped life-boats, must may be heartily commended to girls of tender years, whom we are 
or the Christ bearing his cross, by the same artist, to the extra- | always be one of danger; and that no little courage and hardihood — sure it will greatly please. 
ordinary works of the nativity, with angels hovering in the air, are required on the part of those who engage in it. By giving 
by Sandro Botticelli. Here, too, is that strange, wild ‘portrait | their invaluable aid they perform their full share of the duty of 
of William Pitt,’’ by that strange and wild artist, William Blake; | alleviating and reducing the amount of the misery and evil pro- 
and all round the room are some of the finest works of Parmigiano, duced by the storms on our coasts. It remains for those who 
Bellini, Andrea Mantegna, Perugino, Goltzius, Garofalo, Tintoretto, cannot share the risks and exposure which those gallant men incur 
Guido Reni, and even Raphael Sanzio. Of the remaining portion | to perform their part in this humane work by enabling the insti- 
at the exhibition in the lecture-room, it is cnongh to say that the | tution to continue, without slackening, its great and philanthropic | 
ollection there alone or ¥ well worth a visit, on res to | wer on behalf of the shipwrecked sailor. The National Life- 
coo those exquisite examples of Jean Baptiste Greuze, “ The Child 3oat Institution therefore appeals to all benevolent and generous A : 
with an Apple” and “The Lover Discovered”? (302 and 393), as well | persons in the kingdom to Seisiinte towards so good — cause. | er means ee cil wo sd followed by One cr 
vc in other paintings by the same artist. John Breughel, too, is We may add that contributions in aid of the great and important | pao arr The a ewe i ” & is Woes a sae = 
here represented by a series 5 while Murillo, Velasquez, Caracci, | work of the National Life-Boat Institution are received by all the natural shen . Ww aa li 66 Bi a ont - sae ei sans 
jjartolommeo Schidone, and Cuyp lead us to the end of one of the , bankers throughout the United Kingdom, and by the secretary, | Powitt Ee Neko ncciber foes f th ana _ gage el y ] died 
finest collections ever seen 1D this country. at the institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, London. itis. Mrs Howitt’s ante min tedhahnbel pone ih vi aah gt 8 
2 “4 ‘ noe athe) , 310° 


: = ——— _---- | dious, and graceful; while the illustrations, by H. Giacomelli, 
the illustrator of “The Bird,’ are simply charming. Everything, 
indeed, has been done by the publishers to do justice to both verses 
| and engravings—or rather, we should say, drawings, for the ac- 
mirable way in which the artist’s designs have been rendcred 
by the engravers is a part of the care bestowed on the pro- 


Messrs. ‘I, Nelson and Sons have acquired a well-merited repu- 
tation for the care they bestow upon the illustrations for the books 
they publish, a care which has resulted in the production of some 
of the most beautiful works we have ever seen, But splendid as are 
the illustrations, these do not constitute the sole merit of the 
volumes issued by Messrs. Nelson; the matter illustrated is worthy 
| of the pictures, as the pictures are worthy of the matter. Of this 

class of book is the magnificent English versioa of ** The Bird,”’ 


EXHIBITION FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DISTRESSED Ee 
PEASANTRY OF FRANCE—SU FFOLK-STREET. 

This exhibition, like that which was held for the German sick Literature. | 
and wounded, is partly composed of pictures for sale for the relief ae ea 
the innocent sufferers from the effects of the war, the accounts | Pe poe - ig 8 i a ho iho oat bay ne and oy. By ie 

* whose miseries have moved most English hearts. Those works OOD, I ifty Iustrations by F. Barnard, engraved by ti 5 Piet er : 

hae donations to the fund are in themselves of great merit, | _ the Brothers Dalziel, London: George Routledge and Sons. — ates gc ed by rol [aero Byx tpl — hpramped bone 

for they represent the national sympathy of Gérome ‘Tadema, | Mr. Tom Hood refers in his preface to. additions which have been jg full ve © in a sl eae ” They have, indeed, § sepia H 

Heilbuth, Yvon, Schreyer, Daubigny, and other eminent French | made to this story since its appearance by fragments in Fun, and thing of beauty ” which from its very nature pe be “a jo 

painters who are at present in England. There is, however, a still | we have no doubt he has greatly strengthened and improved it; for ever.” The quotation is hackneyed perhaps : bat we secliy : 

further attraction at this gallery in those pictures—works of the | but, as we did not do more than look at the first number or two in cannot find fitter words in which to speak of “ Birds and / 
| 
t 
| 
i 


old masters and of artists no longer living—which have been lent Fun, we cannot state what the additions are. We presume, how-  Flowers.’’ : F oa 

to the exhibition by their owners. Many of these paintings are | ever, that they consist largely of matter in which the contests | bes iene ip . poche ogo NS es ot tony 
not in galleries open to the public, but come from private col- | of nations in engines of war are ridiculed. And we cannot agree | and versification; but we cannot ‘afford spac 6 fox b orhole td 
lections. Among them is. a great Corregio, representing Christ's with those reviewers who have condemned these and other things | and to “pare ”’ vould be sure to mar moro than one 8 Mest 
Agony in the Garden; while two famous pictures by Velasquez | “ss unfit for introduction into ‘juvenik ” literature, because they | grace, We must therefore advise all who prize beauty of poe 
have been sent by the Duke of Wellington, The Sorregio, by-the- | ate over the heads of “juveniles.” So are the allusions in®s | kind in poetry and pictures to get the book ; they ’Hl never rue 4 
by, is the original of the work of which the picture in the National | pantomime or in “Gulliver's Travels;"” and what then? The | ‘ ‘ee ‘ 
Gallery is but 9 copy. This painting was taken by the French | question is whether they are or are not interesting in themselves, | ,. We have already noticed a number of books for the young pub- 
from the palace at Madrid, and was captured in the carriage of apart from the covert meaning. Taking Mr. Hood’s story as lished by Messrs. Routledge and Sons; but here is another parcel } 
Joseph Bounparte after the battle of Vittoria. It was then | iramed rather upon the pantomime model than “right away” | from the same energetic firm, by whom we must be excused if wo } 
restored to the King of Spain, who presented it to the Iron Duke, | upon the pure folk-legend or fairy tale, it is a great success. The | make ® selection for mention, Jack of the Mill: a Fireside 

and it became one of the trophies of Apsley House. Murillo, | latter we hold to be indisputably the, best specifi model for | Story,”” by William Howitt, is a story of simple adventure and 

Rubens, Watteau, Jan Steen, Teniers, Jan Breughel, Giorgione, | ‘¢juvenile’’ writing in this genus; but its restrictions are severe: | homely life such as few save William Howitt could write, but 

all are represented here; and the two gems of the collection, in | thelanguage must be childlike; the events must be told in childlike | Which everyone, old as well as young, will be pleased to read. We } 
themselves worth a visit, are a magnificent Rembrandt, sent by | fashion, without wondering or criticising; the satire, if any, must need not describe the story. The only thing about it that we do 
Lord Lansdowne, and the famous Raphael, ‘‘ Christ on the Mount | be covert; and ephemerai allusions, if any, can only be permitted | Hot exactly like is the introduction, or “' origin, as Mr. Howitt 

of Olives,’ for the loan of which the society is indebted to Miss by way of “break,’’ or as if thte narrator had forgotten himself calls it, which seems to us quite unnecessary ; but then authors 

urdett Coutts. Then there are pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, | for the moment. It would not have been possible to run a story a an that kind * thing, occasionally.—“ Friend or Foe: : 
by Stothard, and by Turner, so that the loan gallery is sufficient | told on these principles through the pages of Fun, so Mr, Hood | * tory of Sedgmoor,”’ by the Rev. H. Cc, Adams, M.A, is another | 


aitraction; while a collection of very charmin intings and | had to invoke a freer and bolder Muse than the Muse of folk. | of those historical tales for which the author is well known, 
Zucwings by some of our most eatant living artiste pace ‘an | legend. The result is this extremely bright and ingenious little | %d of, which “The Boy Cavaliers’ and “Tales of the 
exhibition which should surely be one of the most attractive in | story, of which it is difficult to say whether the letterpress or the Civil War’’ are favourable specimens, The present story deals 
London, since it not only offers unusual features of interest in pictures are the best. The latter are full of humour, and just | with the period of Monmouth’s rebellion, and is consequently 
itself, but ig associated with an effort to alleviate the distress of | once or twice they lead you out of the land of stage pantomime and | ® sort of sequel to the others. Mr, Adams's books are all 
those for whom there are few so poor as not to be able to spare the | ephemera into the land of pure fancy. The binding of the book well written, in a style adapted to the period of which they 


ae reat . : : is extremel retty; its fancy throughout is 6 arkling and | treat; and we have nothing to say in commending them to 
price of admission to this most interesting gallery. banda y. the * moral Rieeien both pln Po wise, | perusal pens Pad And be id a ping per _— boys — 
“¢Petsetilia’s Posy ’’ is, in fact, one of the nicest volumes of acquire some knowledge of history first, and read these anc other 

LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1870... ho male pte , historical tales afterwards, lest they fall into the blunder com- I 


mitted by the great Duke of Marlborough, who is said to have 


yet it is gratifying to know that it will be remembered for the LITERATURE FOR YOUTH. eS at schangar yg ' eoeei neg ao —", sae, 
i - ® nORs 


continued great exertions which have been put forth to rescue |. The more we consider the matter, tlie more thoroughly eon- 

shipwrecked persons, as will be seen froin the accompanying | yinced are we that this is the golden age of literature for youth. It $3 ba sare, but not to be rel a Hliday Y -aargig o—e 
noble list of services rendered last year. by the life-boats of the | jnay be that, as is generally snid, few great works foradult students | })ays’ Picnic,” F Robert St. John Corbet, is py A en A anna 
National LAGER Inetitatlon AT barque Suez—saved 10 | are now produced, both authors and readers being more devoted | of how a pon Bs family and theix friends went oi ipsying in the 
lives; ship Kenilworth of Liverpoel, 20; pyason Gronant, of | than of yore to what is called current—and therefore, asis believed, | woods, and under tents and sheds, for a onan, daring which 
Carnarvon, 3; smack Whiff, of Tams 2; steamer Irwell, of | ephemeral—literature; but young people have assuredly no reason | they greatly enjoyed themselves, as may others in readin this 
Hull—remained by vessel ; schooner John Howard, of Goole— | to complain. The quantity of books intended for their special dese phate y. there doings. — On the Bows’? ip a book pay hese 
assisted to save vessel and 3; brigantine Flora, of Swansea, 6; | delectation and instruction is enormous ; and, taken all in all, the | hike at all. It is only « trifle, to be sure, but it is a fault 

harque Rowzeto, of Genoa, 14; Callercotts fishing-eobles—ren- | quality is fairly satisfactory, though, of course, 9 goo’ deal of | trifle. The style is slip-slop, rome of the details are dece rn 
dered assistance; schooner Mary sale, of Aberdeen, 4; brigan- | trash finds its way into the mass. A fow woeks ago we made | and the whole of the incidents have an air of unreality nbout 
tine Kelpie, of Liverpool assisted: to arr vessel and crew, 4; | what we thought a tolerable clearance of books for the young: | them. It is difficult to exhibit the last-named fault—— th 
schooner Forth, of Wexford, 5; brig Sundew, of North Shields, | hut our table again groans under loads serie same onder ‘of | tem Te is dificult ind out that, but the deceptiveness 
~ . priguntine Blizabeth A. Bird, of Liverpool, 8; cutter Admiral, | literature. We can only briefly notice some of the most prominent ; | of detail is indicated by, the statement that the “ thinoceros” 


A.THouGH the year which has just closed has been very stormy, 


¢ oe gt agree oe ran of Bestow a it is impossible to characterise all. may be hunted near the sonth pole, whereas we have always i 
evoenite, OF Arbroath, yey Boy aitettion A, of Venice, « Stories About,” by Lady Barker, author of ‘Station Life in | understood that the natural habitats of that animal were India, ; 
$: schooner Scotia, $f Carnarvon—saved Vessel and crew, | New Zealand’? (London: Macmillan and Co.), is a collection of | Sumatra, and Southern Africa—that is, in semi-torrid, not frigid, h 


‘ hing- k WN interesting and pleasantly*told tales for children concerning | regions, The author, we fancy, must have been thinking of 
1; _ Rehing-emack Mary, monkeys, lifein Jamaica, horses, dogs, boys, Edinburgh Castle, lifein the walrus, but preferred a bigger word. An illustration of 
camp, and other matters. Most of these stories are evidently the re- | the looseness of style may be taken from the very first page, 
sults of personal experience and observation ; and the entire con- | where we are told that the family of Captain Griffin ‘ wero 


3; schooner Lewis, of Carnarvon, r 
of Ramsgate—assisted to save vessel and crew, 5; smack Bethel, 
of Ramsgate, 5; Aberdove barge—si¥ed vessel ; schooner Johns, 


of Suuderland, 6; brigantine Adelia Ann, of Swansea, 5; barque 


‘ichis 1 i 8. brig ser, of Shoreham— | tents are thoroughly wholesome and eminent attractive, besides | in very comfortable circumstances ; for the Captain had been ‘if 
a an coun eae ry jdneraeng pr be agg being suitably illustrated.—From the same pu lisherscomes ‘The | at sea for many years, and had visited all parts of the Th 
ieton, 5: brigantine Germania. of Bremen, 7; ship ‘Alhambra, | Fairy Book: the Best Popular Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered world,” as if it necessarily followed that a man must be rich i] \ 
BtOn; 0 ae ’ B nulous, » | Anew,” by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ This is | because he had voyaged long and widely. We suspect many men AR 


of Liverpool—remained by vessel; brig Emulous, of Middlesboro’, | 
5; sloop Sprightly, of Preston, 2; lugger Retuge, of Filey— | 


really a capital book—as, indeed, it could not fail to be, con- | may be found who have spent entire lifetimes at sea, and who 
sidering whose handiwork it is. ‘The author of “John Halifax’? | have, like Captain Griffin, ‘ visited all parts of the world’’ to 1 


sived vessel; si i ssi boats and crews, | 3 : ul ki 

Dt; jis yaa, Mele Seican it; Fileeaes ‘Bertholly, of has ere now successfully essayed the ‘ rendering anew” of | which they could get by sea—which does not by any means in- a 
aoe 3; barque Saltes, of Wexford—rendered assistance; | Popular fairy tales, and the success is continued in the present | clude all the earth—who are yet very decidedly poor.—Among ‘ 
. hh of Belfast, 4; yacht Active, of Black. | Volume, which includes fresh versions of such stories as ‘‘The other works published by Messrs. Routledge, but which we cannot 


brigantine Enchantress, Sleepi ~ 1 ts : rs ong ; Phy: See: ” rae 
aoa J + set ‘ a. | Sleeping Beauty in the Wood Hop -o' - my - Thumb, notice in detail, are ‘‘ Patience Strong, by the author of ‘‘ The 
hoe verse — beer ans 7 any Se ryt in ar « Cinderella,” 2 Beauty and the Beast,’’ Pa Jack "the Giant- Gayworthys;”’ ‘Spider Spinvings; or, Adventures in Insect- 
pa progemn ed ine Mary ie Regine, of Swinemunde, | Killer,” ‘Tom Thumb,’ “ Little Red Riding-Hood,” ‘ Puss in | land,” by G. L. M.; and” Put Off is not Done With, and Other 
5: "a * Re Pores of Li — ol! So aniock. ane Wilhelmina of Nieuw. | Boots,” “ The Blue Bird,” and about thirty others—the stores of Stories,” by Hans Christian Andersen, translated by H. W. 
egg pith oo Pie Castro—remained by vessel; brigHope, | foreign fairy lore, especially German and Scandinavian fairy lore, Dulcken, Ph.D.; the purport of each of which may be guessed 
oe. ¢ sal o occas Derk of Deleon 5: fishing-coble, 2 New. | being drawn upon for additions to the familiar English stock. It | from their titles, and the last of which especially is certain to be 
biegin—-saved vessel and crew, 33 schooner Caroline Martin, of Glas- | must not be supposed, however, that we have here simply the old | good—the names of the author and the translator being guarantees 
gow,4; fishing-coble Ann Jane, of Cullercoats—saved vessel and 
crew, 4; schooner Gipsy, of Liverpool, 10; Arbroath*fishing- boats, 
rendered assistance ; barque Hovy Sverne, of Norway, 2; fishing- 
cobles, of Newbiggin—assisted to save vessels and crews; smack 


Olive, of Harwich, 15; smack Transit, of Cardigan, 2; ne Moreover, tWe volume is illustrated with coloured drawings and a ernie j 
— Bisters, * Lanoaster_sesiated ha vessel aad cient! ornamental borders by J. E. Rogers, in that peculiar ore of OvuR FOREIGN TRADE IN BOOKS.—The printed books exported from ] 
See eee Dir one: it 155 schooner Flora, of Run- | sttistic grotesque for which he is so well known. Altogether, this | the United Kingdom it ime weighed 99.291 owt. and ware of the value of 
wel sendeced . aasiananen ; brig Glenora, of Scarborough, 83'| # just such a book as we should wish a boy or girl in whom We of £14,909 co that we tnd forth. five cimes as moh ae wwe recetve, "ten 
s . —assi F ere 5 - possess —« fi ears before (in 1859) our ex rts 0! 3 reached only 33,915 cwt., of the 
smack Hopewell, of Baro aeie  mtiao Meteor Flan. ” Macmillan are:—1l. A new edition of ‘The Heroes of Asgard, an of 18,899 ; hs our tapers, 6520 cwt., of the valne of £91,241. In ie 
pa Phen scm ages Pe note, ‘of Belfast—rendered assist- by A. and E. Keary, & pleasing contribution from the almost in- | 1869 we exported to the United States 19,675 cwt. of books, of the value ot 4 
ance; hi en -boat Jem and fishing-boat Sisters, of Clovelly, 35 exhaustible stores of Scandinavian mythology and folklore. The | £205,885; to — pad ag ye = bg t. eer a to British 
ance; herring pom sdericksund, 6; schooner Sarah, of Montrose fllustrations, by Huard, are especially good. 2. “ When I was India, 2602 owt. Of tne een North America, 6992 go er fared 
6: flat Chester, of Chester, 2; smack Anne Davies, 2; smack | % Little Girl,”’ 9 series of stories for children, by the author of | Pritisn poseessions in South Africa, 1467 et, value £21,230 ; to the British 
Prin a 3 —o ‘ “or Sec! ye Glaszow—rendered assistance; emack | ‘* St. Olave's,”’ nicely illustrated by L. Frolich. 3. And last, but | West Iudies, 845 cwt., valhe, £9676 ; to France, 3345 cwt., value, £27,085 ; } 
Acbientos, ok Weed} Irizantine Amalia, of Stavanger, | 20t feast attractive, * Mores Ridiculi,” depicted by J. E. Rogers, | to Hamburg, 1073cwt., value. £16 814 ; to Holland, 793 cwt., value, £12,377. 
N so re Dol hen. of CV exford—saved vessel; barque | #uthor of ‘Ridicula Rediviva.” Mr. Rogers eals with such | Oar imports of books in 1869 incladed 3629 owt. from France, of the value 
Poca vie U > er 8 a ‘ob. ee shooner Jessie, of Gourock familiar nursery themes as “ Sing a Song of Sixpence,’’ ‘‘ Gray of £48,509; 29950wt. from Hamburg, value, £41,180; 363cwt. from 
ak st Flower, of Scar ad ts “itt, “ F bri elizabeth of Goose and Gander,” ‘See Saw, Margery Daw,” &e.; but-he deals Boones, wh po. 3 one ae Holland, value, £13,477 ; 1298 owt. 
N Leger a a. ade poe “ Riaey “3: brig | With them in an irresistibly mirth-provoking manner—a manner, from the Un tates, value, 210,6!%~ 
aha Le aoe ag whit b dered assistance; ’ brigantine | moreover, which he has made entirely his own. This volume is MR. THOMAS CARLYLE ON VERSE-WRITING.—A characteristic protest 
onne astle, of itby—ren' s M ’ yar sure to be a great favourite in both the nursery and the school- against the writing of verse is to be found in a letter from Mr. Carlyle to 
Annie, of Hartepost 45 sehr asautance; fsing-boats of | 72D. Mr. W; Bennet LD, ae to furiner is appleatin forthe sere 
anderer, 0 nitby—rende| ; ¥ * 
Montrose, 24; brig Lioerem, of Seaham, 8; fishing-trawler Messrs. Bell and Daldy do not seem to affect particularly the | taryship of the London Schooi Board. “Your name hitherto,” says Mr. 


i ’ Aime ‘ ‘ Carlyle, ‘is known to me chiefly as associated with verse, It is one of m 
Robert Hellyer, of Hull, 4; St. Andrew's fishing: poat—assisted | juvenile school of literature. They send us but a few volumes, Carlyle, Ae te in this generation, that men to whom the gods have pha d 


‘ to save 9 cobles and crews. ‘This long list makes @ total of 503 | but every one is good of its kind. Especially good is ‘* Waifs | [°Cenius (which means a light of intelligence, of courage, and all manful- 
lives rescued by the life-boats of the institution fromthe above- | and Strays of Natural History, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty (likewise nth <4 or else means nothing) will insist, oy such an sen time as ours has 
named disasters, in addition to 21 vessels saved from destruction. well known, perhaps better known, as “< Aunt Judy,” and beloved | grown, in bringing out their divine gift in the shape of verse, which now 
During the same period the Life-Boat Institution granted rewards | of youth under any name)—a nice little volume, in which the | no man reads entirely in earnest. That # man has to bring out his gift in 

for saving 271 lives by fishing and other boats, making a grand | author discourses of the origin and nature of coral, of gum | words of any kind, and not in silent divine actions, which alone are fit to 


774 lie age : its i 4 i i i express it well, seems to me a great misfortune for him; but that he should 
total of 774 lives saved last year mainly through its instru- | arabic, of beavers and their wondrous ways of blue snail shells, | ooect verse, with its half credi bilities and other sad accompaniments, when 


mentality. Altogether, the institution has contributed, from its | of zoophytes, of ostracods, of sponges, of the red-snow plant, | je might have prose and be wholly credible, if he desired it—this I lay at 
formation, to the saving of 19,804 shipwrecked persons. __ | of microscopic objects, and ef other cognate matters ; and of all | the door of our spiritual teachers (pedants mostly, and speaking an obsolete 
These noble services of the life-boats have varied much in | she discourses wisely and well. The volume is illustrated, but | dialect), who thereby incalculably rot the world, making hia who might 
character; many have been during the dark hours of night, | not profusely; and, as becomes its character, aims at being | have been a soldier and fighter (so terribly wanted just at present), @ mere 
others have been by day; but the same glorious result has in useful rather than merely ornamental, and most successfully | Preacher Cy ade Mi yo This is ee ee «ie Gawing 
nearly every instance followed them—the salvation of imperilled | accomplishes its aim. The author does not exactly tell us so; but crany ethene in th ee en oa hoping that on will Halos ta it 
men from a watery grave. It is also a providential fact, and | from hints she drops, and from internal evidence, we conclude | 9} at once. but, certainly, @ good, wise, earnest piece in prose from you 


different indeed from those usually current in the nursery. In We have once more exhausted our available space, but not 
fact, the book is a collection of exceedingly clever stories, to | guy tale of books for young folk. The remainder must be ree | 
which the fairy machinery is more supplementary than essential, | soryed for another occasion. 
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deserving of special record and acknowledgment, that, notwith- | these papers to be reprints of magazine articles ; but that fact | would please me better than the musicallest verses could.” This was written 
standing the life-boats of the institution have been manned on | does not in the least detract from their usefulness and interest.— | to Mr. Bennett, some years ago, in acknowledgment of a letter and sounes 
by between 12,000 and ' * Deborah’s Drawer,” by Eleanor Grace O'Reilly, author of | which he had sent to Mr, Carlyle, 


all occasions during the past two years 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS DIGGING POTATOES NEAR PARIS. 
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PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS IN THE GERMAN CAMP BEFORE PARIS: SUPPLIES 


CHRISTMAS IN THE aemnan CAMP BEFORE 
ARIS, 


Axtrovar it must have been doue underconsiderable difficulties, 
the German troops before Paris appenr by all accounts to have 
managed to be tolerably jolly at Christmas. 
came from Fatherland, and were opened with much interest, 
which verged into positive enthu-iasm when wine, and beer, and 
cigars—and, of course, sausages were disinterred. Such a scence 


is depicted in our Engraving, which——But perhaps we shall best | 


describe Christmas in the camp before Paris by making‘an extract 


from the letter of the Daily News’ correspondent at the hend- | 


quarters of the Crown Priace of Saxony, who thus gives his 
experiences ;— 

‘**Where shall we dine?’ Not at Bibra’s, that is certain. 
Not at the hostelry where we are diurnally informed that we can 
wash down the roast beef of old England, &c. Not at the well- 
known haunt where tripe and onions form the great atteiction; nor 
at that other place off Fleet-street where William is continually 
rhouting to the cook the mysterious phrase, ‘Rotherum steak !' 
1 know whereI should like to dine; but the obstinate Parisianscome 


between one and ‘the old folks at home,’ and the young ones as | 
I need not complain of want of Christmas invitations; it | 


well. 
is in their very number that the bewilderment lies. With the 
fear of being assailel aos a Jenkivs before my eyes, of being 
cynically accused of flunkeyism, I refrain from an allusion to the 
nature of one invitation. Then there is that kindly one from com- 
patriots in Versailles. Good old Dr. Tegener, of the Ecouen 

ospital, has sent round another with a postscript to the note in 
the shape of the single word ‘ Punch.’ Some merry ladsin Epivay 
wish me to go down there, and be jovial under the shadow of La 
Briche—a battery of artillery would be glad of my company—at 
least, they say so at Napoléon-St.-Leu; a battalion of Wurtem- 
bergers in Champs half booked me more than a fortnight ago; 
and the list ends with the genial and cordial invitation of good 
Major von Schonberg and his officers of the second battalion of the 
103rd Saxon regiment. ‘lo-night is the battalion's turn for duty 
on certain far outlying foreposts, the locality of which I need not 
particularise, The officers are right hearty fellows ; then there is 


Boxes and hampers | 


| Frau Majorin's Bairixh becr (per Feldpost). Yes, I say done and 
| done again with the Major. 
| Itisa long weary stretch from Goncase to Aulnay. There is 
| no intervening village, and not a single house by the wayside. 
| There used to be two straw-stacks, but they have been burnt 
| down by French shells. I have secn during this campaign not a 
| little of the visible effect of close shell fire, but I never have seen 
| anything to equal tho frequency of the vestiges left on this track 
by the almost continuous bombardment of the last three days. In 
one sinall plot behind battery emplacement I counted twenty- 
one shell-hules; yet the solid earthworks were wonderfully little 
dilapidated, If they had been of stone they must simply have 
| been knocked to pieces; and nobody who has seen shells exploding 
| among stone works requires to be told how tho splinters of iron 
| become multiplied over and over again by the splinters of stone. 
| It was a curious fg vd of that masterly coneciousness of ability to 
concentrate, and absence of fussy demonstration on the part of 
the Gerinans, that not a single soldier nor a single gun was visible 
on this expanse, on which the day before there stood an army. 
The men were in the villages on the slert, it is true, and ready for 
action at a moment's notice; but they were not needlessly brought 
from under cover. 
| ‘] arrive at the chateau, and put up my horse there, going out 
in advance to the foreposts before the day fades. As I reach the 
| garden opening into the forest s discouraging sight meets the eye. 
‘our soldiers are carrying on their shoulders 2 motionless form, 
lying on a stretcher and covered with a bloody blanket. 
‘Wounded ?' The solemn ‘ Dead!’ comes from the mouth of the 
accompanying under officer. 
into the village. This was Private Jeskow's last Christmas 
morning. He was making his coffee in n house behind Outpost 
No. 8, when a shell burst under the window. His sergeant told 
him he was in dangerous quarters, but the coffee was near the boil. 


Before it boiled another shell had come and burst in the room; a | 


fragment struck Jeskow in the bick, and killed him. 
‘Forward down a slope through a solitary wood of denee under- 
wood mingled with goodly trees, 


craters of shells, There is a little rise, and then I emerge on to a 


cu 
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FROM FATHERLANT. 


| belt of heathy clearing in the wood, Everywhere the wood has 

| been full of barricades, of chevaux de frise of all kinds of appli- 
ances for arresticrg an enemy. On this cleared belt are works of 
greater pretensions—parallels, intrenchments, strong stockades, 
trenches, enfiladed approaches, and what not. A few soldiers aru 
visible about it, There are more among the huts to the right. 
Five minutes brings one across the clearing into more scrub, and 
then into a village of chateaux nestling in the woods. On the 
cross-roads in the centre of this collection of villages I meet tho 
officers in command of the two battalions waiting to be relieved. 
The men are massed behind the walis. They are sauntering up 
and down on the exposed road. 

“‘ Tramp, bey tramp, here comes the 103rd. There is the 
Major in front talking earnestly with the field-officer he is going 
to relieve. Here comes Hammerstein, unrecognisable by reason 
vf wraps, and only to be discerned and greeted by his voice. He 
has got on a pair of far boots, that seem a legacy from an 
Esquimaux, and here is his big brother-in-law, Kirchbach, and 
Von Zanthier, and the whole lot of them. Now comes the reliev- 
ing of the foreposts—a ticklish duty, for the relief must be in full 
possession before the relieved dare to come out. As each com- 
pany goes on to its t, it is met by a trusty non-commissioned 
officer of the departing outpost, who acts es its cicerone, Then 
the sergeant and the lieutenant go out and change the rentrica, 


It is a corpse they are carrying up | 


On the P recy are numerous | 


and, with a cheery ‘Good-night,’ off stumps the ‘old guard,’ 
Glad enough to go, beyond doubt. 

The relieving duty over, we reach our home for the night out 
beyond the villas, Let me describe it. It is a long, low wooden 
hut, such as you may see squatters and gipsies occupying on the 
| debatable ground between Peckham, Lewisham, and Nunhead 
Cemetery. Its loftiest part is about 6 ft. high, the roof sloping 
| till, at the back, the height is about 4ft. The erection is wholly 
of wood—chiefly, as it appears, of chateau doors. There is one 
window in the place; it is sashed, and tastefully curtained. There 
| isa wooden floor. One—the lower roofed-side of the room—is 
| lined with spring mattresses, that have evidently also come out of 
| the chateaux. On the walls are pictures—ay, and mirrors—to 
' be azcribed to the same origin ; aud between the window and the 


} 
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beds is a range of good massive mahogany tables, that were not 
made by the pioneers. The chairs are a study. They are here 
of all styles. The fauteuil, the ottoman, the American rocking- 
chairs, the high straight-backed Elizabethan, the Louis Quatorze 
settee, and the humble wicker-bottom. ; 3 
burning in the little stove, and you cannot well imagine how 
cheerful, with the bright lamp burning and the sparkle of the 
tire, the little nest looked—if you could only forget that the 
French were not 1000 yards off, and that you were in 80 ludi- 
crously easy range of their guns. 

“But we did forget these facts, somehow. The quarters 
were those of @ Aauptmann, he in whose charge was the uttermost 
forepost. But, by common consent, the officers from the other 
positions further back—the repli, where the Major has his post— 
and the Captains from the right and left rear, came dropping in 
to eat their Christmas dinner with the English guest and com- 
rade. The kitchen was t of the hut partitioned off, and we 
had the battalion cook there—a resplendent being in a white cap 
and apron. Before dinner he entered in state and lit the candles 
on the Christmas-tree, a goodly sprout, from every bough of 
which dangled cakes and coufits. Tae cloth—we had a cloth, 
never mie about its colour—was laid, the plates and wine were 
warmed, and we drew around the social board. 1 am in a position 
to present you with the Christmas menu of the second battalion of 
the 103rd  tadcerh on the foreposts :—Soup—Liebig’s extract. 
Fish—Sardines, caviare, Entrées—Goose sausage, ham sausage, 
a variety of undistinguishable sausage. Pitces de résistance— 
Boiled beef and macaroni, roast mutton and potato-salad. Diver- 
tissement—Schinken, compot of pears, ditto of apples, preserved 
sour-krout. Cheese, butter, fruit, nuts, biscuits, tarts, 
&c. The potables were as follows:—One barrel of Frau 
Majorin’s beer still to the good, the other a ‘dead ma- 
rine;’ very good red wine; champagne, iced—a little too 
much in fact. The caterer had stuck the bottles outside ou his 
first arrival, and it seemed as if the wine had frozen into a solid 
mass. When it came to be eet out it would not run. <A pro- 
position was made that the bottles should be broken, a hatchet 
fetched, and a portion of champagne ice to be served out to each 
person ; but an officer of an inquiring turn of mind, who had been 
pricking the ice on the surface of ene bottle with a skewer, found 
that it was only about half an inch thick, and that below there 
lay a limpid pint of liquid champagne. We pricked all the 
bottles with the skewer, and got on beautifully. 

“‘ After dinner there were but two toasts: one was ‘The Kin; 
of Saxony;’ the other, ‘Frau Majorin von Schonberg.’ Bo! 
were drunk with enthusiasm; the latter—in her beer—with posi- 
tive effusion. Then we got to song-singing. A young officer 
came to the front in this line—the young Baron yon Zehmap. 
Instrumental accompaniments were forbidden on account of the 
proximity of the enemy, but the choruses were loud enough to 
raise the dead, let alone the Frenchmen. I seem to have a hazy 
notion that somebody tried ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ and failed igno- 
miniously, 

** About ten o'clock a deserter was etc in—a decidedly un- 
favourable specimen of the French Line. e was very dirty, and 
he had no buttons anywhere—rather a common want | have 
noticed with French soldiers. He said he was hungry and thirsty. 
The Major gave him something to eat and the run of a bottle of 
brandy while we listened to the rascal’s lies. When he had finished 
his rigmarole, which consisted of all sorts of canards, it was too 
late discovered that he was as drunk as David’ssow. He insisted 
on singing the ‘ Marseiilaise,’ and when that was done roared, * A 
bas les Prussiens!’ What was to be done with the wretch ? If he 
were turned out of doors he would go to sleep in the ditch, and 
freeze so hard before morning that you could chip pieces off him. 
Ultimately he was relegated to the stable by the repli, where stood 
the battalion horses, and was borne away shoulder high, roaring, 
* Vive la République!’ 

“Continually there was a circulation of officers as we sat by the 
board in the wooden house. The Major and myself were the only 
sedentaries. Duty called, and men obeyed it. About midnight 
Von Zanthier rose and buckled on his sword. He was g round 
with the patrol; would I go with him? Certainly. There were 
the officer, three men, and myself. Out we went into the brush- 
wood beyond any of our posts, There were the French 
outposts—not 500 yards off. We could see the fires lit by 
the sentries. Could a neutral go across and have a chat 
with them? Well, not exactly; there were two or three 
obstacles. Here is a noise in the brushwood ; somebody is coming 
down the path ; there are three men. A voice gays, ‘ Venez 
Messieurs!’ It is a French patrol, and the officer thinks our 

atrol is French toc. Von Zanthier and his men accept the 
invitation. I stand fast. Presently he comes back with three 
prisoners—a mobile officer and two men. The officer is a thorough 
gentleman. On our way back to the Feldwacht he has an 
immense deal to say, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. When 
we get back we find that that wonderful man in the white cap 
has made egg-flip for us. The mobile officer joins us heartily in 
a caulker, and does not need to be pressed to take a little supper. 
He is a jewel of a man. He me he once had a moor in 
Scotland. He laughs at the notion of Paris capitulating, The 
mobiles alone are capable of adverting that fate. They certainly 
are not very brilliant specimens, the two he has with him, but 
then, as he says, they were selected promiscuously. More egg- 
flip, and then the spring mattresses.” 

Our other Illustration of camp-life may also be taken as having a 
sort of prephetic bearing on Christmas; or, perhaps, it is only an 
incident of common occurrence before the frost set in: our Artist 
has forgotten to date his ske'ch. But, supposing the scene de- 
picted to have had any connection with providing good cheer for 
Christmas, it impliesanotherexample of the exerc se of the faculty— 
forethought—that has stood the Germans in such good stead 
throughout the campaign ; for it is clear that those potato-diggers, 
if they had an eye to the ‘festive season,’’ must have laid in 
their stores a considerable time beforehand. No potatoes could 
possibly have been gathered that were fit to eat for some time 

»fore Christmas. But, then, the Germans are far-seeing fellows ; 
so our conjecture that some of those tubers might figure on the 
camp Christmas dinner-tables is not so very extrayagant after all. 
Certain it is, however, pom if all accounts be true, enormous 
quantities of potatoes have been gathered round Paris by both 
besieged and besiegers; from which we may infer that the neigh- 
bourhood of the French capital must be a veritable Ireland for 
potato-growing. 


HARD LABOUR FOR THOSE WHO“ ITAVE NO WoxkK 'rO DO,”—At the 
Marylebone Police Court, on Tuesday, Thomas Halegrove, sen , Thomas 
Halsgrove, jun., and Thomas Sellwin, described as “ three stout, hearty- 
looking fellowe, were charged with begging in Albany-street, Regent’s 
Park. The defendants were walking in the middle of the road, singing, 
«We've got no work to do! We're all frozen out!” and reo-ived money 
from several persons. They were followed, and seen to go into a public- 
house and havesome beer. They were then taken int» custody, and, when 
searched, more than 10s. was found on the three. The defendants 
said they had no work, and they thought it was no harm to sing in the 
streets, Mr. D'Ryncourt said if they were in distress they ought to go to 
the workhouse, He sentenced them to ten days’ hard labour, The money 
fouad on them will be given up to them when they come out of prison. 

BIRKBECK LITERARY AND SCLENTIFIC INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON- 
BUILDINGS.—The 188th quarterly report of thie (the parent) institution 
was recently presented to the members. Great success is attending its 
operations —between 1800 wnd 1900 persous are availing themselves of its 
advantages. Every effort has been made to render the Cluss-list as com- 
plete as possible, and new subjects are being continually added. The fact 
that seventy classes meet weekly in the institution wi!l vive come idea of 
the extent of its work. The lectures have attracted crowded audiences, 
and every department is in s highly satisfactory condition. Special refer- 
ence is made to the distribution of prizes recently held. The Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, M.P., who presided, was supported by the Earl of Lichfield, 
the Lord Mayor, and several other noblemen, members of Parliament, and 
learned professors, The theatre was densely crowded on the occasion, and 
several hundreds were unable to gain admission. Amongst the lectures 
announced we perceive # course on Grecian, Roman, and Christian Art, by 
De. G.G. Zerfi, These will be ilinstrated by a large number of diagrams, 
photographs, &c, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
— MUSIC. 


Tue last Christmas performance of Handel's “ Messiah’’ was | 
given, in Exeter Hall, yesterday week, by the Sacred Harmonic | 
| Society. 
There is a pleasant fire | 


That there was a crowded attendance need not be said ; 
for when did the masterpiece of oratorio ever fail to draw an 
admiring public? At Christmas-time, above all, it becomes a 
thing of power; and to many the great Festival without a 
“*Messiah’’ concert would be shorn of its most distinctive rite. 
The soloists at Exeter Hall were Madame Sinico (who makes pro- 
gress in her new branch of art, but will never take a very high 

lace), Madame Viardot, Mr. Ker Gedge, and Mr. Santley. 

adame Viardot will do well to let her second appearance be her 
last; because, when an English audience gives unmistakable signs 
of disapproval in the case of a once-famous singer, and an air 


| like ** He was despised,” the singer must be very far gone indeed. 


Mr. Ker Gedge proved an efficient substitute for Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, who was absent through illness; and Mr. Santley, despite 
an obvious indisposition, sang in excelleut style from first to last. 
The chorus was, as usual, vigorous; and the band, also as usual, 
powerful. At the society’s next coucert ‘ Klijah ’’ will be given, 
for the first time this season. ; 

The Lyceum Theatre is now the home of Italian opera-buffa, 
under the management of a limited. liability company; and the 
first question we shall be expected to answer with regard to the 
enterprise has to do with its chances of success, That there are 
such chances few will dispute, seeing how popular Italian opera is 
becoming among the middle classes, who give so generous a sup- 

rt to Mr. Mapleson’s autumnal season. But whether the 

ycooum directors are, or are not, in the way to success can hardly 
be predicated with any certainty. As yet, they have not developed 
all their resources, and judgment would be premature. It is plain, 
however, that certain advantages are in their hands —such as the 
materials for a good orchestra, a capital chorus, and, at all events, 
some efficient artists. These things only need supplementing and 
carefully directing, for which operations we must wait. Two 
works ee been brought out since the opening night, on 
Monday last —choice falling upon Rossini’s ‘‘L'Italiana 
in Algeri’? and Donizetti's ‘L'Elisire @’Amore,"’ both 
excellent operas, which needed no recommendation to the 
favour of an English audience. Among the artists who ap- 
peared in the former were Madame Veralli, a mezzo-soprano of 
real power, who would be an acquisition to any stage; Signor 
Rocea, a baritone with a good voice and vocal capability; and 
Signor Borella, a capital buffo of the recognised Italian order. 
These three are sources of strength to the new company beyond a 
doubt; but we cannot say as much either of the tenor, Signor 
Fabbri, or of the soprano, Mdlle. Brusa, the former having a most 
disagreeable voice, and the latter making no impression at all, one 
way or the other. At the performance of ‘L'Elisire d’ Amore,’ 
on Tuesday, a young American lady, Malle, Calista, made her 
début, with a satisfactory result, She has a light, agreeable 
soprano voice, a style more refined than we should have expected 
from her years, and evident familiarity with stage business. That 
Malle. Calista’s impersonation of the village coquette, Adina, was 
one of interest and promise, the frequent applause of her audience 
testified. We must also speak Lob aero 4 of Signor Torelli, 
another baritone, who saug the music of Belcore capitally and 
acted with rare judgment. This artist will not be lost sight of, 
however soon the buffo, Signor Ristori, may disappear from view. 
The latter gentleman has left his best days behind him, and his 
intentionsare now better than hisexecution. On the whole, there are 
reasons for hope with regard to the new scheme; their strength 
will more fully appear in another week. 

The first of Mr. John Boosey’s ballad concerts took place in St. 
James’s Hali on Wednesday evening, and attracted a large 


audience of those who love an Rogie song. Among the artists 
eogeged were Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. pee: Madame Patey, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Santley; Madame Arabella 


Goddard being the solo pianist. We cannot go in detail through 
a long performance, and must be content to state that both new 
— and old were sopitallty sung, encores were frequent, and 
applause hearty. Mr, Santley had to repeat all his songs; Miss 
Wdith Wynne and Mr. Cummings carrying off second and third 
honours. Madame Goddard was received with enthusiasm, and 
was called upon to play both her solos twice. 


NEW FIELD GUN. 3 4 
C) 


Great interest is excited in military circles by the prospect 
a new field-gun of unwonted power being iuteddiaget inte the 


British Army. It is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that the 
close of the year 1870 witnessed the completion of two new and 
experimental pieces of artillery, one designed for the Army and 
the other for the Navy, each gun intended as an advance on the 
magnitude and power of previous weapons. The difference of 
bulk is doubtless great, when we compare the now Se with 
the ponderous 700-pounder which crushed the railway 
out of gauge and slipped down quietly between the rails. 
But the lighter weapon is nevertheless quite as great 
an advance on its predecessors as the naval gun of 
35 tons, although the di ties of manufacture must be much 
more considerable in the latter case than in the former. The “ big 
gun’’ now awaits proof, The field-gun has been proved, and now 
awaits trial at Shoeburyness, where it will be tested for range, 
velocity, accuracy, and other elements of efficiency. Happily, we 
have no reason to distrust the metal. Steel and iron have been 
tried up to the capacity of a 600-pounder, and have answered well. 
When this new field-gun was taken in hand it was designed for a 
competitive trial with a bronze gun, with which it was to cor- 
respond in weight, length, bore, rifling, weight of projectile, 
and charge of powder. In ammouncing this projected artil- 
lery duel some two months ago we expressed our objection to it, 
it being impossible that bronze should produce results equal to 
those which might be obtained from a gun of steel and iron, con- 
structed on the Fraser principle. Since then the bronze project 
has happily been allowed to drop through, owing to the failure of 
the famous Indian 9-pounder. The advent of rifled artillery is 
fatal to bronze, The strain, the friction, and the fire are all too 
much for the softer metal. Brouze will bulge, it will melt, its 
interior will become honeycombed by the searching action of the 
fiery gases; and although it may do well for a brief period, it can- 
not hold out in the race. This metal has deceived us before, and 
led to the belief that rifled muzzle-loaders could not be made 
equal in range and precision to rifled breech-loac ers, 

The field-gun which is now coming to the front is a handsome- 
looking weapon, having a nominal length of 74 in., or 78 in. over 
all. Itis rifled with three grooves, having a twist equal to one 
complete turn in thirty calibres, the diameter of the bore being 
36in. The charge of powder will be 31b., and the weight of the 
projectile 161b., the gun weighing l2cwt. It is constructed on 
the Fraser principle, consisting of a steel tube, reinforced for 
about half its length in the rear portion with a jacket of coiled 
| wrought iron, though a slight extension of the jacket might 
be desirable, there is no doubt as to the strength of the. gun. 
This mode of construction, with the metal employed, seems to 
give all that can be required for the purpose of field artillery. Yet 
there appears to be a desire in some quarters to go hunting after 
bronze; and we believe a committee has recently been formed to 
consider this matter still further, in the expectation of discovering 
eome alloy which we suppose is to be harder than steel, and 
tougher than wrought iron. When found, it will doubtless be 
useful ; but in the mean time we must make no more bronze guns, 
Those that have been made are to be used. This month there will 
commence an issue to the Horse Artillery of muzzle-loading 


9-pounders, both in steel and bronze, the latter to be replaced | 


with the stronger metal according as the supply is forthcoming. 


Any gun is better than none, but certainly some are better than 
others. —Standard, 


AT A MEETING of the Liberal electors of Newry, held on Wednesday, it 
Was decided not to offer any opposition to Lord Newry’s return. 


OBITUARY. 

Lorp WaLsincuam. —Lord Walsingham died rather sud ecily 
at his seat, Merton Hall, Norfolk, last Saturday. The noble 
Lord, who was in his sixty-sixth year at the period of liis devo1e, 
had been in apparently good health on Friday. He succeeded to 
the title in 1839, e was educated at Eton, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; and in early life he was called to the Bar. 
His Lordship married, in 1842, Augusta Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Sir Robert Falkland Russell. By this lady, who died in 1841, he 
had one son, the present Lord. ‘The deceased nobleman married 
again, in 1847, the Hon, Emily Elizabeth Julia Thellusson, eldest 
daughter of the second Baron Rendlesham, by whom he has left 
seven other children, the youngest only nine years old. Ilis 
Lordship was patron of three livings—viz., Merton and Sturston, 
Norfolk, and Copstock, Suffolk. The deceased_nobleman is suc- 
ceeded in his title and land.d estates by the Hon. T. De Grey, 
M.P. for West Norfolk, and a vacancy has consequently been 
created in the representation of that constituency. 

Loxp pg Buaqurens.—Lord de Blaquiere died, on Monday, at his 
residence in Stratford-place. The late John de Blaquire, Baron 
de Blaquiere, of Ardkill, in the county of Londonderry, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, was the eldest son of William, third Lord, aud 
was born in 1812. He was twice married, but leaves no issue. He 
was for several years in the Army, but retired in 1854. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in 1851. ‘The deceased Lord is succeeded 
by his brother, the Hon. W. B. de Blaquiere, a retired commander 
in the Royal Navy. 

Masor-GeNeRAL Lorp F, Pavuxet, C.B. — Major-General 
Lord Frederick Paulet, C.B., brother of the Marquis of Winchester, 
died, on Sunday last, at his residence in the Albany. He was born 
in 1810, and was unmarried, He entered the Army in the Cold- 
stream Guards in 1826, and served in the Crimea, having been 
present at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, 
and during the siege of Sebastopol. He was made a Companion 
of the Bath in 1857, and appointed Controller of the Household 
and Equerry to the Duchess of Cambridge in 1867. 

Sim Henry Durnanp.—By the death of Sir Henry Durand 
India has lost one of her ablest men, Sir Henry was educated at 
Addiscombe, and was formerly « Major-General in the Bengal 
Engineers. He fought in the Afghanistan, Gwalior, Punjaub, 
and mutiny campeigns. He was subsequently appoiuted Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Department to the Government of India, 
and afterwards fifth ordinary member of the Council of the 
Governor-General. For his distinguished services in the tield and 
in council he was made first a C.B., and thena K.C.S.1. Lust 
year, when Sir Donald Macleod retired on completing his term of 
office, Sir Henry was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Pun- 
jaub. Being a man of great energy, he resolved to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the vast province he had 
been called upon to rule, and about six weeks ago he com- 
menced a very extended tour, beginning at the most northern 
point of our Indian Empire, Peshawur, and intending to 
march down the frontier to Kurrachee. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Thurton, Secretary to the Government, and by the leading 
officials. Letters received in Eugland by the last mail spoke of 
the satisfactory nature of the expedition so far. His sudden death, 
by a fall from an elephant, on New- Year's Day, will be greatly 
regretted in both India and this country. It will necessarily put 
an end to the expedition, from which important political results 
might have followed, Sir Henry was born in 1812, and married, 
for the second time, the widow of Mr. Polehampton, the well- 
known chaplain at Lucknow during the mutiny. By the death 
of Sir Henry Durand the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjaub 
becomes vacant almost simultaneously with tho-e of Bengal and 
Madras. The former has fallen vacant through the resignation, 
after a very brief tenure, of Sir Wm, Grey, who is understood to 
have not been in perfect accord with the Viceroy, Lord Mayo. 
Madras becomes vacant in a few weeks, when Lord Napier's five 
years’ term of office expires. Mr. George Campbell has been 
appointed to Bengal. Nv successor to Lord Napier has yet been 
announced. 

Precrus VAN ScHENDEL, THE ParntTER. — The death is 
announced of an eminent artist of the Dutch school of painting, 
Pecrus van Schendel, which occurred in Brussels, on Thursday, 
the 29th ult. Asa painter of great skill in the rendering of the 
varied effects of artificial light he was widely known and highly 
appreciated in all art-circles, English as well as Continental. 

any of his pictures have been exhibited in London and in the 
provinces, and have attracted much attention. M. van Schendel 
was born at Terheyden, a village near Breda, in North Brabaut, 
April 21, 1806, and studied at the academy at Antwerp, then 
under the direction of Van Brecv. 


THE IRISH EPIscOPpAL CHURCH,—On Sunday, in almost every Episc>pal 
Church in Dublin reference was made from the pulpit to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the Irish Protestant Church, the Act disestablishing it having 
now come into force. It was generally made matter of congratulation chat 
duriog the year 1570 eo much had been done, with tolerable success, to re- 
construct iton a new basis. There was very little political matter in the 
sermons, and collections were made everywhere in aid of a Sustentation 
Fond. Mr, Donnelly, Registrar- for Ireland, has issued a circular 
to the clergy cf the disestablished Church, directing them to erase from the 
marriage registers the words ‘* Church of Ireland.!’ and to substitute the 
words “* Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland.”” Many of them have 
returned for answer a flat and not over-polite refusal to comply with this 
order, which, they maintain, asks them to falsify the title accorded to the 
Chureh even by the Act of Parliament by which it was disestablished, 
Mr. Maguire, M.P., having addressed a letter to Mr. Fortescue, ss Irish 
Secretary, claiming a portion of the * Church surplus” for hospitals in 
Cork, Mr, Fortescue has replied that no such surplus as yet exists. Tho 
Commissioners of Church Temporalities bave been obliged to avail them- 
selves of the borrowing powers they pos-ess t>» provide a fund to carry out 
commutation in the case of nonconforming (Presbyterian) ministers, and in 
the event of the Irish Episcopal clergy agreeing this year to commute they 
will have mpl eee for the interest of a svill larger loan, with the gradual 
repayment of the principal. Applicants are therefore warned off for an in- 
definite period, 

INVADERS OF FRANCK IN 1415 AND IN 1870,—The present operations 
of the Germans in the northern districts of France cover pretty much the 
same ground which was covered by the operations ef the Woglish about four 
centuries and a half ago. Sir Harris Nicolas, in his ** History of the Battle 
of Agincourt,” has given a detailed account, derived from contemporary 
records, of the expeditions into French territory conducted under Henry V. 
and the Karl of Shrewsbury in 1415, Among otier things, be has preserved 
the “ General Orders” both of Henry and of Shrewsbury. It appears that 
the English army was attended by a regular commissariat, It was provided 
with its own beef and beer, and ic exacted nothing in the way of contribu- 
tions from the inhabitants, except bread and wine. The commanders, “on 
payne of smytynge of the head,” prohibit all outrage on women, wanton 
destruction of property, and unnecessary bloodshed. It is, fur example, 
ordered ;—“t That no man be so hardy to take from no man going to the 
plough, harowe, or cart, hors, mare, nor oxe, nor other beste longinge 
to labour within the King’s obeysaunce without Joning aud bedinge and 
grede the partye upon payne of death, and that no man give 
none impediment to no man of isbour, That no man foraie 
in the country appatieed, but it be haye, ottes, rye, and other neces- 
sary vitailles, nor that no man geve unto his horse no wheate nor to 
| gader none, butif it be only to make brede of, and if the said forairs take 

any beastaile for their sustenance that they take reasonably and to make no 
| waste, nor for to devour nor destroye no vitailles, and alro that the saide 
| forairs take nor steil no great oxen, ne no mylche keene, but small 
| beastaile, and that they accord with the partie upon the payne aforesnide. 

That no maner of man bete downe housing to barne, ne nor aple tres, pere 
tres, not tres, ne no other tres bering frute, nor that no man put no best 
into vynes, nor drawe up the stakes of seme vynes, That no maner of wan 
be so hardy to goe into no chamber or lodging where that any woman lieth 
in gesem (child birth) her to robbe ne pille of no goods the whiche longeth 
| to ber refressheing, ne for to make non affray wher through she and her 
| childe might be in any disense or despere, upon payne that he that in suche 
| wise offendeth shail losse all his goods, half unto him that accuseth bim 
and half unto the connstable and marshall, and himself to be dede but if 
the King give him bis grace.” We commend these, and the other general 
orders in Sir Harris Nicolas's collection, to the perusal and emulation of the 


| tor| tearful, and victorious King or Kaiser at Versailles.—/ali Mall 
lazette, 


Tue LIVERPOOL STEAMER LEEMING has been totally lost on the coast 
of Portugal, whilst on a voyage to Gibraltar. All on board perished, except 
an engineer named Robertson 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Quite a run of railway accidents have occurred 
during the last few days, in every instance from 
the same cause—the warfare of goods against 

assengers. Last Saturday morning, on the Ferry- 
hill, Stockton, and West Hartlepool Railway, a 
fast goods-train which left Ferryhill between six 
and seven o'clock for Stockton, when approaching 
Stillington, a small station near to Sedgtield, 
overtook and ran into a mineral-train by which it 
had been preceded. The guard of the second 
train, who was riding in the rear van of the train, 
perceiving the fast goods-train just before the 
crash occurred, leaped out unhurt. His van was 
much broken, and several waggons were thrown 
over on to the other ‘line of rails, and the 
line was blocked for two or three hours. The 
weather was very foggy when the accident 
occurred. In the evening a collision occurred 
on the Midland line at Barrow-on-Soir sta- 
tion, near Loughborough, between a Man- 
chester and London express-train and a goods- 
train. A coal-train had been shunted into a siding 
to allow a down-train to pass, and, the train 
having passed, the coal-waggons came out of the 
siding, the signals being put right for their doing 
soand unfavourable tothe approach of the express- 
train, which was then due, The driver of the 
express was unable, it is thought, from the dense 
fog that prevailed at the time, to perceive the 
signal, and he dashed through the goods-train at 
a speed of forty miles an hour, splitting the 
waggons into fragments, and causing them to fly 
about in every direction, 
in the express received any serious injury; and 


beyond the grazing of the carriages and the | 


engine being slightly damaged, no other injury 
was sustained by the train. Last Saturday night 
also, a serious accident occurred on the London 


and North-Western Railway, near Manchester. | 


The express-train leaving Stockport for Man- 
chester at 9.40, after proceeding for about a 
quarter of an hour on its journey, ran into a 
goods-engine which was standing on the line 
between Levenshulme and Longsight, in conse- 
quence of shunting operations. ‘The morning was 
foggy, aud the driver of the express did not see 
the obstruction till he was close upon it. The 
collision was very severe, and both engines are 
very much smashed. The drivers on both 
engines and the stoker of the goods-engine 
were hurt, and a number of passengers who 
were going to Manchester to attend the Ex- 
change were shaken, but no lives have been 
lost. On the seme night two railway accidents 
occurred at Dewsbury, the first near the London 


and North-Western Railway station, and the | 


second at the junction of the London and North- 
Western with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Ruil- 
way, about a mile from the town. The one near 
the station occurred about half-past six o'clock, 
and was caused by a Leeds and Huddersfield pas- 
senger-train running into a goods-train, The 

assengers were a good deal shaken and 
Ruooked about, but none are reported as more 
than’ slightly injured. Some of the goods-wag- 
gons were knocked off the line, and about two 
hours, before traffic could be resumed. 
The second accident occurred about midnight, and 
resulted in a at destruction of rolling-stock 
and injury to tho permanent way. The weather 
for several hours had been extremely bad, and a 
heavy fog prevailed. A goods-train was passing 
from the London and North-Western line over 
the junction at Thornhill, Dewsbury, when a Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire goods-train came up from 
the direction of Wakefield, ranning into it about 
midway. ‘The drivers, stokers, and guards were 
happily not injured; but one engine was thrown 
off the metals, the permanent way torn up, and a 
number of the waggons smashed. It was nearly 
noon on Sunday before traffic could be resumed, 
so great was the damage done. 

On Tuesday morning a passenger-train on the 
North London Railway, when between the Cam- 
den-road and Barnsbury stations, came into col- 
lision with a number of coal-trucks, The pas- 
sengers were much shaken, and the guard received 
some very serious injuries. There were two other 
collisions on the same line in the course of the day, 

Another fatal accident occurred on Wednesday 
evening on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire’ Railway, near Barnsley. Henry Addey, 
station-master at Dovercliffe station, when in the 
act of opening a gate which shuts off the passenger- 
traffic from Holyhead-Nether, was struck by the 
engine of a coal-train, and so severely injured 
that he died an hour afterwards. It is stated the 
signals were off. The deceased had opened one 
gate and was trying to open the other, when the 
engine came upon him. ‘The deceased had been 
in the service of the company over twenty years, 
and had been station-master at Dovercliffe about 
seventeen years. He was sixty years of age, and 
leaves a widow and several children. On Wednes- 
day a goods guard, named Hornigold, was killed 
on,the Great Eastern Railway, near the Victoria 
station, Norwich. The train to which the deceased 
was guard was scarcely moving, when he was 
thrown in some unexplained manner against a 
bridge. He was struck on the head, and died 
almost immediately. He leaves a large family, 


A Surv on Fine.—On Thursday morning a 
fire broke out on board an Italian vessel, named 
Cincetti Zurlo, lying at North Shields. The 
flares, after great exertion, were subdued, when 
six men were found in the forecastle; three of 
them, the mate and two Dutch seamen, quite 
dead, and three others insensible. 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. — J. 8, EDDELL, Hnd- 
dersfield, hosier—H. WILLIAMS, Tipton, fire-brick manufac- 
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rect, raavacertoabit and sparmaker—O. BARKER, Tod- 
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ILLUSTRATED 


ARAVILLA COCOA. The Perfection of 
PRP ABE 008 


TAYLOK BROTHERS, London, | 


M484 VILLA COCOA. Delicious and 


invigorating. | 
One trial will establish | 
its excellence, 


Combining every | 
high quality in 
an unequalled 
degree. 


MAK VILLA COCOA. 


N ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST. 
pL The “ Globe" 

“TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MAK 
a thorough success, and supe 
market. Entire solubility, ad a 
tration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For Homcopaths and 
Tnvalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.”” Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers, 


| COLLIEs CHOcoLatE POWDER 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates the healthy. 
Sold by all Grocers, Is. per lb, ** Try it.” 


COCOA has achieved 
ther © in the 
and ary concen- 


eu tata . 
| IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from 
INDIGESTION, DEBLLILY, and PULMONARY 
a COMPLAINTS ; 
is highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable, 
and adapted for the most delicate stomach, 
Sold in ‘Tins, from Is. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian 
Warchousemen ; and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, W. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA, 
| The “ Civil Service Gazette’ remarks :—" By a thorough 

knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition hy a careful application of the fine 
} proper 0 Mr. Epps has provided our 


| breaktas delicatel ayoured beverage which may 
| save us many heavy doctors’ bi 
| Se are Cec ae 
| > > ee 

* P P 8'S COC O A, 


G RATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EK P P 8’S 


. rw a ’ 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Ho ipatl ic Chemists, London, 
J. E.and Co, are plac the preperire of Epps'sGlycerive Jujubes 
for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Lrritation. 


rr r rt ry . 
f INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This 
celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very cresm of Irish whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly 
pure, and more Wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note 
he red seal, pink label, and cork branded * Kinahan's LL 


Whirky.”” 
New Wholesale Dépot— 
6a, Great Tichficid-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Cc O C O A. 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits, 


Tur , 
NEW WAX CANDLE, 6d. per lb., for 
£ Kitchen use, to burn without snufting. A New Sperm 
Candle, for Parlour use, 9d. per Ib., abl sizes (a splendid trans- 
parent candle). Carriage pait (cases free) to all railway stations 
in London, for cash.—GILBERT'S Oil Stores, 93 and 64, 
Tottenham-ct.-rd. (near the Chapel); and 102, New Bond-st.,W. 


G 


N F A N TPT LIF £E 
There is no doubt that the Registrar-General's Reports 
and Statistics relating to mortality among infants would show 
a very marked improvement forthe better if one of the simplest 
domestic aids to the nursery, in the shape of 
Mis. JOUNSON’S AMERICAN SUOTHING BYRUP, 
were used universally. 
It is perfectly free from any narcotic, and no child refuses its 
application to the gums, 
None genuine without the name of 
“ BARCLAY AND SONS, 96, Farringdon-street,” 
is on the stamp. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d, a bottle. 


i er Pi. 


Vhese admirable pills act advantageously on the system, 
remove all obstructions to rm gularity of tunctions, improve 
the digesti { rouse the liver, kidneys, and 

r organs to healthy action. 
Holloway’ s Pills prove serviceable. 


LOWAY’S 
NO UNCERTAINTY, 


L 8. 


" 
In all illness 
BU and INDIGESTION, WIND, 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Bebitity, 
entirely Cured, without Mercury, by 
Dk. KING'S 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER VILLS, 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at Is. 1jd., 2s, 9d., and 4s, dd. a Box, 


Ss pr . » 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
A Have it in your houses, 
for itis the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H, Lamplough, Chemist, 
113, Holboru-hill, London, 


r . De - 
NHERITED WEAKNESS and 
DEBILLLY.—This subject. is properly treated in ILYPO- 
GASTRIA, an ork by Mr. HARRY LOBB, M.R.0.3. C 
Surgeon Electr . _ Post-free, 2s, bd. Content Wea 
Stammering, Spinal Debility and Irritation 
Nervous vaustion, &c.—To be obtained atsl 
Piccadilly, W. 


ILiOUS and LIVER COMPLAIN'S, 

Indigestion, 

Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, 
and 
all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-knowg remedy, 

FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender, 


y 
MORE MEDICINE. 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 
VELICIOUS REVALENTA AKABICA FOOD, 
which cradicates Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Debility, Sleeplessness, Constipation, Flatulency, 
ihiegm, Low Spirits, Diarrh Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and 
Vomiting, Wasting, J’alpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 


ture No. 68.418: * Rome.—The health of t 
! ken bro Bao ry’s Poo 

Hent food coo high 

77, Regent-st., London, W. ; 

Willian-street, New Vork. 

W21b,, 22s. 


N°? 


Complaints. 


he Holy Father 
1. and his 1 


y and Ov., 
and 1s 
In Tins, at ls. Dpd.; bib, 2s. Od.; 
Also 


DU BARKY'S KLEVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


Alb, 26.5 11D. Se. Gd. ; 2b... P21D,, SOs. 5 24 ID. iin. 5 
and 


DU BARRY's PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
qib., 28.; 11b., ds., at all Grocers’. 


OOTHACHE, HEADACHE, 
NEURALGIA.—HODGE'S “SOZODONT A * 
certain Cure for Toothache 
Headache and Neuralgia rv lieved tomediately, To be had of 
all Chemists, from Is. id.: or inec'osing 15 stamps to London 
Dépot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holbom. 


in the only 


De. 17, Vevowsiire-equare, | 


addressed “Manure Agency, 
Lo. 


don, B. 


(without tonebing the tooth). | 


H 


TIMES 


DRAPERS’ STOCKS, 


BOUGHT BY TENDER, 
at various Discounts, averaging about 41} per cent from Cost Price. 


£4365 14s. 8d. 


We are now selling the entire Stock of Mr. E. PERRIN, of Paternoster-row and Alexander- 
terrace, Norbiton; also the whole of the Stock of an old-established West-End House, con- 


sisting of 
DRESSES, DRAPERY, AND SILKS. 


The whole will be offered for Sale at prices unprecedented in the Drapery Trade. 


15 


Amounting to 


Ladies and others who have not received a printed List of Prices of the above lots, and 
cannot come and inspect them, should send at once for one, as we have a responsible stall of 


assistants to attend to post orders. 
GLAV K > 


HENRY 
584 to 687, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
a TT (CHAPMAN'S 


p Yy TIRE W i HAT FLOUR PATENT), 


be “It is incomparably superior to arrowroet, corn-flour, and other forms of starch,”— 


INFAS Ts, Dr. Attficld, 
Ei tI RE WHEAT FLOUR “Sit 
Fen “Ivis very ev ily digested by the most delicate ones."—Buxton Shillitoe, Esq., Con- 


CHILDREN, 


ENT 


fulting Surgeon to the East London Hospital for Children, 


IRE WHEAT FLOUR 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT). 


FORK “Tam satisfied that it has nutritive qualities far surpassing the ordinary farinaceous 
INVALID, food."”— Dr, Hincks Bird, Author of Practical Treatise on Diseases of Children. 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR “ium 


Sold retail by Family Grocers, Chemists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Packets, and 8s, Tins, 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


£6000 worth, best value ever offered, 3 Frame, 2s. 11d. ; 4 Ditto, 38, 441.; 5 Ditto (best make), 38, 64d, 


AT WM, WAINE’S, 131 to 139, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RIDICULOUS ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Your Old Friend in s series of very Comic Sketches (twenty-six in number), by C. V. bridgman. Price 14., in 
litho-chalk ; or chromo-lithograpby (in colours), cover in colours, price 5s. A most amusing book. 


16mo imperial, cover in colours, lots of coloured pictures, 2a, 6d, ; plain pictures, 1s, 6d., 


MERRIE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME. With above 187 nicely-coloured Pictures by J. V. 


Barret. All our old-fashiened popular nursery favourites. 
New Editions, well Illustrated, One Shilling each, 
CORNER’S LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS, and Home Performances. Tho Dialogre 


is simple and spirited; the Svenery is diversified, and the Moral excellent. Six sorta, viz. :— 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,—WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT,—CINDERELLA AND THE LITTLE GLASS 
SLIPPER,—CHILDREN IN THE WOOD,-MOTHER GOOSK AND THE GOLDEN E@G3,— 
PUSS IN BOOTS, OR THE MILLER'S SON, 


BOY'S BOOK OF ROCK WORK MODELLING; or, How to make Grottoes, Fountains, &c., 
from Materials to be found in every Home. Coloured Illustrations and Cardboard Sheet of Coloured Figures, &c., 
bound in boards, cover in gold and colours, 1s. 6d. 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES AND SPORTS. A Selection of Games and Sports that 
can be played all the year round, including the whole art of Making Fireworks. 6d. 


THE ROYAL PUNCH AND JUDY, as pla ed at Windsor Castle, the Crystal Palace, &e., with 
movable Pictures, printed {n oil colours, atrongly fastened by copper wire. Strongly bound in boards, Qs. 


PRETTY PAGES, TO MAKE LITTLE FOLKS AS WISE AS SAGES. 
Full of Coloured Pictures by Irvin Wood. One Shilling. 


DEAN’S NEW PENNY OIL-PICTURE TOY-BOOKS, in ls. Packets, are the best and 
cheapest booke ever produced at the price. Nothing to compare with them ever seen, 


THE NEW GREAT GOLDEN ABC. With the Alphabet beautifully printed in Gold ad 


Colours, and Stories in Words of not more than Three Letters. is. ; on cloth 2s. 


MERRY MULTIPLICATION. Pleasure and Profit combined. By MISS CORNER. Splendidly 


lilustrated by J. V. Barret in Gold and Colours. Cover in colours, 1s. ; on cloth 2s, 


By J. BISHOP. 


LONDON : DEAN AND SON, 66, LUDGATE-HILL. 


Paris and London Prize Medals. 
GROSSMITH’S NEW ARTI. 
FICIAL LEG, with Patent 
Action Knee and Ankle Joints, 
enables the patient to walk, sit, 
or ride with ease aud comfort, 
wherever amputated. Itis much 
lighter and less expensive than 
the old style of cork leg, will last 
a lifetime, and is the only leg yet 
invented that ladies and children 
can wear with safety. It was 
awarded the highest medal in the 
Paris Exposition, and was pro- 
nounced by the jury ‘superior 
to all others.”’ 
GROSSMITH’S 

ARTIFICIAL LEG, EYE, AND 

HAND MANUFACTORY, 

174, Fleet-street. 
Established 1760. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


g 


Overcoats, 12s. to 42. 


50, Ludgate-hill, 


LONDON. 
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nos San B “In peace love tungs the shepherd’ 
Bee 2&4 | In war he mountsthe warrlor's steel” 
258 Bide 
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ER” Bes LOVE-LORNE 
Pah > e “Tove rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
i E’en conquerors feel the power of love.” 
"WHE  AGENORIA HAND-SEWING ee 
MACHINE, £448, \ e ATELIER DES 
TREADLE MACHINES, \. Frev 8, 
HAND MACHINES. | demperiat -- e + £6 ‘ 8 om Rs, 
re «£2: 0) Excelsior... 66 
Guelph ae ) 0) Grover and Baker 6 6 oud Stree» 
. 30) Brita *. 616 6 — 
wm Mab & 8 0) Elliptic, from .. 7006 
eopatra 440 alareree. cae eo 7H 3 
Vanzer .. we 440 owe (Elias, jun.) .. & 0 
fo (candle a 4 4 0) Willeox and Gibbs .. 8 0 0 AIR DYE. —BATCHELOR’S 
Princess of Wales 4 4 0) Alexandra - « 9OD INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Dolphin «. : 410 0} Wanzer .. 0. .) 9 0 O | Packets, the best in the world. black or brown, ‘The ont y One 
and | Royal Anchor... .. 5 0 0 Hinckley —_ Knitting 6 that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 48, 6d., 7s. pone Pry 
| Wheeler and Wilson... 5 0 0| | Machine *2 A | © 2 | of all Perfumers and Chemists, Wholesale, R. HOVFND} N 
| Florence .. 4 © | and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st. ; and 98 and 95, City-rd., E.C, 


Any Machine bere J be exchanged after one month's trial for 
or kind, without charge for use. 
as asa wm 1TH and CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho 
(Four Doors from Oxtord-street). 


AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA, 
Prices 2s. 4<d., 28. 8d., 38,, 38. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 
For #0 Jears this Tea has been hohe ding =? 
for Strength and Purity. 
Genuine Packets are signed 


WHT Sherman €or: 


253 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 

London. — ALEX. ROSS'S DEPTLATORY removes 
from the face, neck, and arms, without effect 
Ot all Chemista 


superfluods hair 


to the skin, Price Js, Gd; sent for of stamps, 


a 
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tT 16 ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


| ——— ’ 
' Now ready, price 10s,, . 
2980 SINGLE, DOUBLE, and [PORTANT TO INTENDING (CONSIGNMENT EX’ TRAORDINARY Lag go> pal 
EGO! ANTS, ncien' i Modern | ERS le 
: : & : — sag Linens Pan ¥ # ae Edited by | Plas am Pay os ot She Seoparbed. he not the saarbots om the £33,000 worth tL TORS SILES T HE ILL us T R ATED TIMES 
99! HILES. . ueed rship, of Rich PLAIN and FANCY s1LKS yet imported, at prices GERMAN FABRICS. (New . 2 
ag energie ee a fi ino gy paar engage, aad ne BAKER sod UBIACY iy Hegent-ree, a oanziaen eee Ea, ws. 
vey, © mu nev: very scarce, an —_———— mene sar 
BE Mook, ees and Guan, tre ene: eter ie Ug ne, Sou he rulnenr cit gente’ | N[EXT MONDAY, Now rend price 3 
i ; gh). Jom- tion; y ay ’ en 
ped = I a caine ce eeeoeitad | on receipt ef a description of the style of Silks wished for. The and Twenty “tight wing Days, | COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. XVI, OF 
F 8. Baswen ond Co., 23, Bishopsgate-; at street et Within | erie quotations represent the most desirable portions o: . a ee T HE ILLUSTRATED TIME 8 
ARMONIA DIVINA: a Collection of; PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strost, London, W. BAKER an f° = Gos Series). 
Tunes, Chorales, Chants, | — eee =a 4 = - joo 
i ZA, Standard Peso and Hymn aected and the muse | VHE STOCK of PLAIN SILK ONDAY NEXT. inn, sapanose 2, Gatherine-strect, 
: Harmonised for the tianoferte by J. T. STONE. in Four consists of 1863 pieces of Gros Grains, Poult de Soies, and £3,000 Lyons Silks, ive y Retin a Strand, 
| Vota 7: ach oF an om Wr aa Gorattag | Oisets comprising the following — SN aan ate sabnitied of alt Cost io, 
peeotie eed weeful masical prove : 960 PIECES of LYONS GLACES, MONDAY NEXT.” ——_—_—__— —— —e 
a re wa wad ae. UT pishopegate-stroct Within. very bright, and 5 pecially adapted for Evening Wear. Magnificent Lyons Black Silks, at unheard-of The Index to Vol, XVI, of 
| H . ea tim oa at Be eset jixty Shades to select rom. aad 6d, and 3 ge. the Dress, ‘ecunay eenetions. HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
, erds, ° 4 - 
URSERY RHYMES OF, ENGEAND.| smut ef OE ht WtOe CHAS ay] wompay agate cae he rises 8 
G a . , at thi ces, Which are , 'e 
é fu Pe tone to Femiliar Tunes by “3 Gi sent ge (splendid “the yard ot whieh any length wi Ay cut. od mouha¥ piharrele in Silk Dresses. may be obahned by oon. Sees ail Aacay ogg fe 4 Nowe. 
: ame! i 3s, Eigd., 48. 9)d., 68 Igd., and 7s. 6d. per yard. i ; “ lish 
{ plat, by logan Settle ame bat ee arate were out | 207 PInGES of ae hee OU SLE Wak vOoULT Thousands of Silks, from 18s, 6d. to 5gs. the Dress, | (2 Homas Hon) on receipt of three tpence in stamps. 
by ts compiler. $9, Bishopegato-cteeet Withie rising fifty-eight new shades, MONDAY Mrodsands of Silks, from 1s. 6d. yard ee eee 
Jo., 33, Bit . com ing -e new 8 ¥ usands o! ¥ . 6d. y eniewanemae Sea : 
eee Pricee 5 198., a7 ie, ond £10 10s. the Robe. MONDAY NEXT. SUBSORIBERS 


iaeaimaie pThousands of Silks, from 18. 6d. to 10s. 6d. yard. 
Richest Japanese Silk, every Shade and Pattern, 
MONDAY wei to 1s. 114d. yard. 
Lyons Japanese Bilks, 1s 6d. to 1s, 114d. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
MONDAY Be Antiques, Lyons, 598. 6d. worth 6 gs, 
2000 Odd Dress Lengths of Silk. 
MONDAY NEXT. 


To THE 


TELLUS T RATED TIME 
uiring Back Numbers to Complete Sete may 
iy order through their Bookseller - Newsagent ; agen 
P , Will be forwarded post-free (ifin print), per retarn 
of poat, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the vaine of 


ce-halfpenny for each Copy. 
wR yor, Publlshar 2, Osthsrlee-otzeet, Strand, Loedon, 
REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 


CousTsHIP. Ballad. | Written by Miss i 
J 1 . Composed by F, WA . Pr 5 
& Mie ows clever effervescent rustic serenade, 
or, we aught say duclogue, bas found & worthy respondent in 
Mr. F. Warners pleasing music. In a mixed fireside and 
j family party we hove Little fear but her ‘Uourting’ will be 
reapon e 
- dared Banwan and ., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF BUYING BEST PRINTED 


RENCH MUSLINS Very Cheap. 
Special Sale of over 2000 Pieces, 
in every variety of design and colour, 
suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Summer Woar, 
at Ojd. to 74d. per yard. Patterns free, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC, 


OPULAR MARCHES and DESCRIPTIVE| (HEAP ond USEFUL DRESSES. Remnants of Silks at any price. 
P MILITARY DIVERTIMENTOS, Iilustrating the Celo- Now ready, a complete Collection of MONDAY NEXT. os Days TERMS OF SUBSCRIPLION TO 
RBYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, J, Pridham., 2... 36 Mew Pebeieg, ee OR Oe ee MONDAY NEXT. 3 T ‘HE ILLUSTRATED T IMES. 
VICKROY OF BUYPT’S MARCH. W. Smallwood .. 3 0 = Sas At BAKER and ORISP’S Three Monthe 4. s+ 3a. ed. 
NAPOLtON'S MARUH ACKOSS THE AL?’s, Adolphe | . were BitOh Nate OED aul ones RS. Rich MONDAY NEXT. prea fix Month nay «3 ia. 

Schubert es +: ee es oe o eo o e 0 i ery ich, ORS elvets, 458. “in all So bs Pald'in ‘Livtaes$ 
THE ROYAL LANCERS’ MABUH. J. Pridham’” 30 Bpeclally adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, Jackets, dc, ROY ee ens Vebvets, Oe. Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Office 
MILITARY FAREWELL MUSIC. W.H.Ualloott .. 1 6 Patterns free. From 2s. od. to Gs. 6d. per yard, MONDAY NEXT. Onders oF Halfpenny Postage-Stampe, 
ATTACK MAKCH, J.Pridtam., .. .. ss 2 6 = eee Lyons Silk Velvets, 55s, to 5 gs. T. Fox, 2, Catherine-atreet, Strand, London, W.0. 
BATTLE OF THE ALMA, H. Farmer... .. 2 6 FOR DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. MONDAY NeXT. praca eben absense eae aise 
GARLBALDI'S MARCH, J, Pridham os te » 30 OIL DE CHEVRE. Half Price. seine’ jzone Velveteens, Black, 1s. 6d. yard. HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. 
Soe ae ca ae Fl ming a: ro - ee ; 4 38 pieces of this beautiful Fabric, having all tho MONDAY ga Velveteens, Colours, 1s, Sd. yard. HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
ORIENTAL MARCH, Stophen Glover... 38 appearance of rich Glacé Silk, 188. 9d. the Full Dress, MONDAY Next EMBELLISAKD WITH 
PAAR BAND MARC het Or iam” 3 S| ventnniets Pana Gn hans ng fe, a Hor Catatene cect A SO ac 

} } ai ’ ” , , Y, Be, ’ * XT. ¥ 1 x 

BIUNEWALL JACKSON MARCH. J. Pridham.. 3 ¢ ort Lamitre, Fe oy, Maar =n MONDAY NEXT detcription of the Cam Impaign, In «folio volume, 


A Fotlowing Days. 
MONDAY NEXT. 


At BAKER and CRISIS. 
MONDAY NEXT, 

Waterproof Cloaks, 12s, ‘dl, to 21s, 
MONDAY NEX?, 

COniktren's Ditto, 4s. 9d, to 6s. Od. 
MONDAY NEX', 


neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price One Guinea. 
Published at the Intusraatay Loxpon News Office, 198, 
Strand, W.U.; and to be had of ali Booksellers. 


NGLAND'S FUTURE KING AND 


“TARLATANS AND GRENADINES FOR ‘ 
ALL AND DINNER DRESSES. 
Gold and Silver Tarlatens, in Stars, Figures, and Stripes ; 

and Grenadines in ever vaneny. otf style and colour, 
A full assortinent of patterns post-free. 


Any of the above sent post-free for half price in stamps, 
L pe Bl Barwa and rf ee 2, Piciepapete sixes Within. 


PERATIC AIRS for Two Performers on 
the Pianoferte. Arranged by RUDOLF NUKUMANN. 
8» evtedt from the following Uperas:— 
Lasonnambula, Lucia dit Lammermoor, 


trans Robert le Diablo. Ts TLE TMENT. NEXT Jackets, Ge. 11d, to 2liee A'4 QUEEN, D.V., Marvels of Cheapness, Large Paper 
roves eee Ligne, BE eee 8 ™ | omnes een wan or Some fetches sft Benen efit en One pare 
I ert i'tvevista. meat atin: ts 28m deen 8s, MONDAY NEXT. Handecae Drawing Hoorn Table: Book, superior Sensel Prine: 
cbisueer: Price 28. 0d. So. andée.each. POLISH ERMINE JACKETS AND CIRCULARS, MONDAY at peatekin, half price. in fact, avery handsome gift-book for any avd all occasions, 

i - t Quatity, 45s. Hatin Pett ts, 158, 11d. ; worth 22g8. ** Memorial of the Marriages of H.B.H. the Prince of Waies aud 


All Sheet Music helf price. 
Baewen and Uv., 23, Kishopegate street Within, 


NRAND MILITARY DIVERTIMENTO, 
for Une Ptauforte, descriptive of the surrender of Sedan, 
By JOUN VRIDUAM, Price 4s. 4 
 Binow the f{aseeus * Battle of I’ragne,” by Kotszwara, nearly 
a centar, back. ae oF more devenipitte eile ese — 
‘Sedan,’ by John Uridham, has ne posred.”’—Vide e 
Sanwnn, Baswee and Vo., 2, Biel te-street Within, 


H1.K.H. Princess Aiexandra cf Denmark,” B q 
LL.D.. Late Correspondent of the “ Timea.” ‘Tituatrated bya 
orty-two LS agp 
an 


Bes! 
VELVET MANTLES AND JACKETS, 
a Jarge number, at grea reduced prices. 
A QUANTIEY OF CLOTH MANTLES AND JACKETS, 
1a, Gl. to 21s. 
BEAUTIFUL OPERA MANTLES, 
with Gold Pattern and Gold Fringe, 10s. 6d. to 21s, 
SEVERAL LARGE LOTS OF SHAWLS, 
wart, and cially suitable for this season, 
10s. ta. lis, 6d., and 18s, 9d. ; 
being tone than half their value, 
FUR_CAR 


MONDAY NEXT, 
Waiking Skirts, 5s. 9d. to lis, 6d. 
MONDAY NEXT, 
Magnificent Costumes (French), Ms. fd. to 42s. 
half price, 
MONDAY NEX'‘. 
‘ German Wool Shawis, 7s. 11d. to 21s. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
French Woven Shawls, equal to Indian, 21s. to 10 ge. 
MONDAY NEXT. 


TEXT of KIN.—1871 Edition. Now ready. 


= IAGE RUGS reduced in price. 5 
p. . Grebe and other Fur Maffs, 1s. 14d. to 2 ge. 
[uE PRINCESS LOUISE VALSE. By Baer Bee oe OC MONDAY NEXT. © : Sister RE et feos a gherenteed) 9 
J. PRIDUMAM. CUharmingty tntroducisg the muvet Tilustrations of Children’s Dresses, Greve, Sable, and ott er Collarettes, 1s. 1144. to 208. | from 100. 7 1871, free 32’ stamps. — Holre ie iis 
A welcome audition to every repertoire of “Tbe [Uusteated Manual of Fashions,” MONDAY NEX?. Southampton-bu Chancery-lane, 1 . WU. 


French Pique Robes, 10s, 6d. to 25s. 
MONDAY NEXT, 

French Muslin Robes, 88, i. te 804. 
MONDAY NEX%. 

At BAKER and CRISPS. 
MONDAY NEXT. 

And 28 Following Days. 
MONDAY NEX’, 

French Organdi Masling, 2s. 11d. to 35s. 
anges NVhite Organd! d Embroidered Musli 

€ and En broide uslins. 

MONDAY NEXT’. 

Piques, Percales, and Brilliante, from 43d. 


MONDAY NEXT, “a 
MONDAY NEXT. z 
Satine, 86. 11d, to s,° 


lar Seotch airs. 
ice music. Priceds, Splendidty Ine 
Brawen aud Co., 23, Biohopsgate-street Within, 


sent free on application, 


i ee, CTE R KOBINSON 
TRASBURG MARCH. ByJ.PRIDHAM. Pp 5 : 
Antrodaces three celebrated Frenca and Pruesien War 
Bunga. Meautitatiy Lilustrated. Price 3e. 
Brewaa snd Uo., 24, treet Within, F.C. 


STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS for 
COLLEGES and SCHOULS, By J.T. BTUNE. 


In handsome cloth, bevolied edges, full gilt. ‘we., 
OTHE. Sy LLUSTRATED NATURAL 
NEWMAN London: W. Twaubia, 307, Berend. 2 oD ABD 


UTTERFLIES,—ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIBA. 
TR hehe a Le s Ualform wea Dray ih Moths,” 
mon! numbers, at 6d. - a ready. 

” London: W. Twsepin, ‘397, birand. eeneees 


ILT FRAMES, GLASS and BAOK, 


103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, 
London.—Patterns free. 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH _ ECONOMY. 


YOR THE PIANOFORTS. ” 
. ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS. Twontieth Edition, 6a, Families are waited upon,“ free of any extra charge, 
' FAUIL# INSTRUCTIONS, Bixteonth Edition. 4, y Ox Female Assistanta (or Dressmakers), io 


b; 
tter how distant from I WwW 
CURCISH LNSTEUUSIONS. Be. pert otis Oe articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 


OROAR. Drap de . 6A, 
} PLETE INSTRUCT TONS. Ninth Fitton. i, — mantles, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary | MONDAY N ‘Ex rer aptegeteS AWAY * oe Ce for LaDy BIBD aay Pip! Pim c 
ls SICAL iT. i 42s, each ; or, uisite, rnc! » . 6d, to 25, the Co loured Picture ith 
in ids wees ak gh daa Bion *Dourning for Bervants at reasonable stated charges. MONDAY NEXT. , PF trated London News. 2 


Letter Orders or ‘l'clegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 


Mating Plain Drees, 9. 6d. 
Makiog Trimmed Dresses, from is. 6d. to 128. 6d., 
without expensive Sundrica. 

The highest talent is employed in this deportment, and large 

ordurs are executed at the shortest notice, 

PETBKR ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MUUKNING WAREHOUSE, 
26, 268, 260, and 262, Negent- street, 

the Largest Mourning ¥ areheuse in London, 


. 3s. \° 
THE ORGAN BLUDENT'’B COMPANION. In six vols., 12. 
each ; or, in twenty-four books, 3%. each. 
FOR THB AAnMORICM, 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 6s. 
Prin MAKMUNIUM MISCELLANY. In twelve nambers, 


FOR RINGING. 

| THEORETICAL AND PRACPICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 62, 

/ ‘The Vublishers confidently dire t the attention of Mrufessors 

| and Teachors of Music to the avove Works, She whole rertcs 
have a large and sncreasing circulation. 

London: ibaswen and Co., 23, Hishopagate-strect Within. 


HE LITTLE SERAPH. A Collection of | '¥ SIMPSON and COMPANY 
Hymus, with suitable Tunes, arranged fur Young L’er- ‘de invite the attention of heads of familics, hotel pre 


French Wool Repp, 78.114, to 208, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
Winter Dres«, German Ribbed Cloth, 10s. 6d, and 


358. 
MONDAY NEXT, 
Germ Tartans, Clan Repps, Heather Tweeds, 
$8. dd. to Zoe, 
MONDAY NEXT, 
Freuch Merjnos, 100 shades, ie. 6d. to 28, 94. yard. 
MONDAY NEXT. 
German Wool Plaids, 1} yards wide, 3s, 9d. yard ; 


were 10s. 
moness Popling, richest qualit od. yard, 
ermen r ut by, Se. . . 
MONDAY NERTO Por Tichestanallty, ag 
iscell eneous—000 Dresses, German Fabrics, from 


ILT FRAMES, GLASS and BACK, 


38. 6d., for CHARLES DIOKENS'S VACA) MAIK, 
the Pictare given with the “ Graphic,” tad bs ” 


ziLt, FRAMES, GLASS and BAOK, 
2s. 6d. each, 

erea satin ldan RSG EEE MIM, the Coker Psat 
G, REBS, 4%, Russeil-street, Covent-garden; and Drary- lene. 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO- PLATE, 
is equal in wenn preted oy eal ken acsortmeut of Cak 
Harketa, Cruet Frames, Fish Carvers, oot prices suitable to 


formers. ashe JOHN aane My A beaubifall, Lee. prielors, and others, t ere vapenel y Senate ot chof aanus wie: Yo Tue. OM aie ever echeser. 
Pricg . 4d. ‘Mie masic ta thie Wor arranged th the sim ‘ a0 MOD <1. and 2 ying Days, w 
meneer, and mdeairably ndapted w the capecttics of Joung comprising Bisnkets, Counterpares, Shertings, Flannels, Long- At WAREL and. CBI's. Deseors Dies sea ate ron 2 ey eo 
a clots. ‘Lable Liaen, &e., at the lowest possible cash prices, MONDAY NEXT. 5 ‘Table Spoons pic # So ee “ime? bme 
| London: Bagrwer and Co., 23, Bishopsgate strect Within. 65 nnd 6H Unto 48, 4,00, and 45), Farringlon-st vet. 300 Pairs French Lovo and Mustin Curtains. Daxtdite (O68 OS ee tee 
Within three minutes’ walk of the Ferringdon-street and MONDAY NEXT. ‘Tes Spoons de se e . ** 90.” H+44 
” 


126 térenadine Robes ; also Muslin, 
MONDAY NEXT. 

Stik French Grenadines and Gaz de Chambray, 
MONDAY NEX', 

Hundreds of Evening Dresses, 
MONDAY NEXT, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing. 
MONDAY NEXT, 

French, Belgian, Swiss, and other Goods, 
MONDAY NEXT, 

Paris, Grenoble, and Zurich Kid Gloves, 
MONDAY NEXT, 

French Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
TRAE Piel sieht Following & 

‘Twenty-eig ‘oliow in; ays, 
MONDAY NEXT, igre 


Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, Londo 


JEWING- MACHINES UNRIVALLED. 

Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, te work by 

hand or trendie, for Family Use and Manufacturers. Frice from 
428.—WHIGUT and MANN, 143, Hoiborn-Bars, Londen, BO, 


W. F. THOMAS and CO.'S psn 
ATENT SEWING - MACHINES, 


adapted for every Kind of Work, 
Domestic Machines, simple and noiseless, Lock-Stitch, 43 Ie. 
‘The eclebrated No. 2, £10, 
The Original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; and 
Kegent-circus, Oxford-street, Londen, 


Ludgate-hill stations, City, 


LACK SILKS.—A _ Large Parcel 
conside wably under value, prices 1s, 114d. tu as. Od. per yard. 
Z. SIMPSUN and COMPANY 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, nod 63), Farringdon-strest. 
Within three minutes’ walk of the Farringdon-street and 
Ludgate-bill Stations, City. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS. 
Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free, 
on the new Seriatim plan. to 62, 
*t. Panl's-churchyard (corner of 
Cheapside), London. 


ILES'S CATECHISM for the PIANO- 
FURTE STUDENT. Designed for *he use of Schovis 
Bit bHO Aaeiobauce of Teachers. Price ts. 
‘Tits Caterkiom is decidedly one of the m st valuable contri- 
butions to the musical art of modern date. 


MS DELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
WORKbS.—The best Edition of this celebrated Work, 
beauuifally engraved, and prisited on the finest paper, with 
Portrait of Mendelssohn, Liegantly bound, giit edges, 10s. 6d. 


Suxwsen and Co., 23, Bishopsgate- street Within. 


PARTING, | New Song. By F. WARNER. 
im 


Author of * To the Woods,” composition, pos- 


oa nt and flowing melody, ‘The attention of ‘Con- - . At BAKER and CRISPS, 198, Regent-street. 
Sratto Veosliats is particularly directed to these beautitul songs. | WT OTICE.—PATTERN | POST.—The new Catalogues tree. : 
P Pricv 2s, ewch.—Baxswer and Uo., 25, Bishopagate-stect W i postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies are requested EW -YEAR’S GIFTS. 
to observe that Messrs. NICHULSU nd CO, 60 to &2, Bt. The most app ite at this fostive are 


Paul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new registered GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 
Seriatim plau for sending tatterus «f Silks and all Textile 


i ‘UST BEFORE THE BATTLE. Descriptive, 
tasia, By J.PRIDHAM. Pianists will be cuarmed 


ta. 


Suited fur the Concertand the . ice 4a. 
London: Basw«an end Uo., Ne. 25, Bishopsgaute-st. Within, E.C, 


TANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 
we * } he pelea ey a te Bf il Fasy 
by from 24 g8. per quarter. Thess instruments are warranted 

‘of Aer bee stanuactre 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street, 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
hanieehon Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. 
Ware- 


List tree. 
Rooms, 104 and 106, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0. 


ARMONIUMS, Best Quality only, full 


Fabrics per post, by waich every pattern can be seen at a glance. 
Ladies ue invited to write fur patterns. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRE&SSES for 
WINTER.—Ladies throughout the United a are 
invited to write for 600 Patterns of new Dress Mate: , come 
prising every agen | made for the coming winter. 
D. Nicholson Oo., 61 and 82, St. )’aul's-churchyard. 


GENOA VELVETEENS 


EAL of 
Surprising Brilliancy, Black, and Colours, from 2s. to 
6s. td. a yard. Patterns free. 


D. NICHOLSON and CO., 80 to 62, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard. 


NICHOLSON and CO, 
Silkmercers to the Queen. 


D. 
Established 1843. 
60, 51, and 52, 8t. Paui's-churchyard, London. 


Y OUNG’S GUINEA DRESSING-GOWNS 

are now knowa throughout the world, and 
direds «f letters testity the satisfaction 
. They are made of zwahy. Saxony, 


‘i GLIS 


and TINCKLER, 
he wa yg oe! OF 
on Jand 
for the exclusive Sale ot 
GENUINE [KISH POPLINS, 
Patterns -tree; Dresses, 


ant oY, 
7and 8, EUSTACE-STREET, DUBLIN, 


PISH-EATING KNIVES and FORKS. 
DEANE aod UU. have in Stock a} nd elegans . 
Prices, per dozen Koives, from 42s. to lest and erith Forks 
in case complete, £4 10s, to £11 188, Plated Desert Knives and 
Forks, with Peart, lvory, or Piated Handles, twelve pairs, in 
case complete, from £2 10s. ; best i’lating, from £3 10s, to £10 10s, 


Deane apd Co., 46, King Willim sheet’ London Bridge. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 


FURNITURE.—REDSTEADS, LRON and BRASS, and 


CHILDREN’S CUTS, & very iarge assortment of, 150 Patterns 


on show, from lis. tu £15, 


EDDING Manufactured on the Premises, 


carriage-free. 


aod del: 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
or, Pearl Dentifrice, for giving a Peari-like Whiteness to the 
Teeth, and regrance to the Breath, 
8old by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for“ ROWLAN Ds’ " Articles! 


IMMEL'S — NOVELTIES for NEW- 
AR’'S GIFTS, tn i 5 jap 
application. Loan ne Croamonid asee hee hg -, 
$s. 6d.; Floral Crackers, 5s. 6d. ; Costame 3s. 64.; 
Rose- Water Crackers, 2s. per doz. Perfumed 
—" int tam eve, Strands 138 . t-street 
ill, London; amd 36, King’s-road, Briton’ 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 


tA. Cora: 


PASTE is tly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
a tooth a poart tie winoouons, protects enamel from decay, 
and im; 4 pleasing frogrance 


to le 
JOHN GOSSELL and O/B EXTRA. Mi BCE: 
TOMET AND NURSERY POWDER, teoceinded toe ite 


- Y ee Printed Flanneis, in every r, allot rity. To be had of all Perfamers and Chemiste; and et 
compasn, £4 158. ; 3 stops, £5 12e. ; S stops, £6 12s. ; 7 stops, x y and warranted by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, m 
26 153. ; 1 steps, a. 645 ,£11 Mae Xe. Warranted, BA rls re please ML A pe ee Por edatend Witte ARRON ge, | Attel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C, 
and . Price-i.isteof all kinds of Musical Instruments of climate for which it is required, Patterns | Best Alva under Mattresses .. Is. 64. Jes, Onl, 186, Od nm 
free.—. W., EDWARD TROST, Groat Eastern Mauvical and Iliustrations post-free, Great care must | 2004 Coloured Wool... 174, Od. 25a, Od. 288. 6d, TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT 
i ment Warehouse, 23, Whitechapel-rvad, London. observed in copying the name and address, | Best Brown Wool. 21s. 6d, Sis. 6d. Shs. 6d, 0 MAYAR'S SEMOLI NA, which 
as our great success has brought forth a host | Good White ditto mae Gd- Ads. Od. As. Od. | cag obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- 
| CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE, Fog pede T. oe oung, 128,Oxtord- | O° worehair.. 2.” d0eL OL by oa. ay = bitiong, t# not superior and far more nutritionn than Te} ,° 
Accidents Cause Loss of Time. See, © so eee Shpent-cisene, Best odo. sw... Ste 0d. —TRe. Od. §——0s. od, | Arromroot, Covm Blour, Fearlina, &e. Highly ree by 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. ee gaANN@a GACH DIDDAWS Ty | German Spring Hatr Stuffing Gis. 0d. 878. 64, 5a. Od. | BBO jm cor Sntense & ay 3 also vB- 
{ * pot Be SANDS’S SASH RIBBONS, Black, | Best dittor Elastic Sides, S0s0d; —110ec0d, 1908, Od, pp omen Ni RB amg Biancmanges, ae. Bold by 
Provide Accidents of all Kinds - White, and all Colourg, | ., Feather Beds, from 318 to 180s. ; Bolsters, 6s, to 298, dd. ; do | Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound. 
4 RAILWAY pasemannss a the CE COMPANY 18, 1144. per yard. } Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 138.; Down Pillows, 10s 6d. to 178, — _ 
—- * lw SANDS. Ime ia} RURNITURE for BED-ROOMS | and LENFIELD 
An Annual Pa of £3 to £6 68. ANDS, Importer of Madeira} 8 ‘pininc-nooms. Complete suitesin mahogany, fancy STARCH. 
t insures £1000 at Death, Je Kmbroideries, Finest Neediowork Edgings and Inser- | woods, polished and japanned deal, alwayson show, Catalogues Exclusively nevd in the Royal Lannéry; 
\ or an Allowance a ~ rate of tious x ey ory mideh a6 speeually low prices,— Belgrave House, | post-free, ees Leen bron beage See, 
26 per week for injary. 1884, Sloane-s' » London, 8.W. WILLIAM 8, BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- tare be 
Oftices—6, Cornhill; and 10, Regont-street. ______ | ment to HLR.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a catalygue, con- Awarded Prize Medal fur ite superiority, 


Witiiam J. Vian, Secretary. Beware of spurious imitations, 


ILMER and SON'S BEDSTEADS, 


ps 

Bedding, and Bed-Hoom Furnitere. An Iilustreted Cata- for varicove veins and weakness. Instroctions for Measure- t distant if 
logue seut post-free, containing prices of 1000 articles of Bed- ment and Prices on application to me Kingdom by intivecy ie teiditieg, Wiltiam B rea vik wise 
Rovm Furaiture.— i and 34, Bernere-street, Oxfurd-street, W. POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterlvo-place, Pall-mal!, London, nndertake delivery at a email fixed rate. 


‘ 


80 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
wd Plans of the 20 large Show-Rooms, 
a, Oxf street. W.; 1, 14, 2,5, and 4, Newman- 
and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, The 


ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 
for use before and after Accouchement ; also 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Ca 


tain'ng upwards 
with fi r 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street 


in the Parish of Bt. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of 
Middiesex, by Tnomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street. Btrand, 
aforeeaid,—Sarvapay, JANUARY 7, 1871, 


